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Axovut a century ago, there lived in the 
| ancient city of Pisa a famous Italian milliner, 
| who, by way of vindicating to all customers 
| her familiarity with Paris fashions, adopted 
| a French title, and called herself the Demoi- 
selle Grifoni. She was a wizen little woman, 
with a mischievous face, a quick tongue, a 
nimble foot, a talent for business, and an 
uncertain disposition. Rumour hinted that 
| she was immensely rich; and scandal sug- 
| gested that she would do anything for money. 
| The one undeniable good quality which 
raised Demoiselle Grifoni above all her rivals 
| in the trade was her inexhaustible fortitude. 
She was never known to yield an inch under 
any pressure of adverse circumstances. Thus 
| the memorable occasion of her life on which 
| she was threatened with ruin was also the 
occasion on which she most triumphantly 
asserted the energy and decision of her cha- 
racter. At the height of the demoiselle’s pros- 
perity, her skilled forewoman and cutter-out 
basely married and started in business as a 
rival. Such a calamity as this would have 
ruined an ordinary milliner ; but the invin- 
cible Grifoni rose superior to it almost with- 
out an effort, and proved incontestably that it 
| was impossible for hostile Fortune to catch 
| her at the end of her resources. While the 
| minor milliners were prophesying that she 
would shut up shop, she was quietly carrying 
| On a private correspondence with an agent in 
| Paris. Nobody knew what these letters were 
| about until a few weeks had elapsed, and 
| then circulars were received by all the ladies 
| in Pisa, announcing that the best French 
forewoman who could be got for money was 
| engaged to superintend the great Grifoni 
| establishment. This master-stroke decided 
| the victory. All the demoiselle’s customers 
_ declined giving orders elsewhere until the 
forewoman from Paris had exhibited to the 
| Batives of Pisa the latest fashions from the 
metropolis of the world of dress. 

The Frenchwoman arrived punctual to the 
appointed day,—glib and curt, smiling and 
flippant, tight of face and supple of figure. 
Hier name was Mademoiselle Virginie, and 
her family had inhumanly deserted her. She 

was set to work the moment she was inside} 
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the doors of the Grifoni establishment. A 
room was devoted to her own private use ; 
magnificent materials in velvet, silk, and 
satin, with due accompaniment of muslins, 
laces, and ribbons, were placed at her disposal ; 
she was told to spare no expense, and to pro- 
duce, in the shortest possible time, the finest 
and newest specimen-dresses for exhibition in 
the show-room. Mademoiselle Virginie under- 
took to do everything required of her, pro- 
duced her portfolios of patterns and her 
book of coloured designs, and asked for one 
assistant who could speak French enough to 
interpret her orders to the Italian girls in 
the work-room. 

“T have the very person you want,” cried 
Demoiselle Grifoni, “A workwoman we call 
Brigida here—the idlest slut in Pisa, but as 
sharp as a needle—has been in France, and 
speaks the language like a native. Ill send 
her to you directly.” 

Mademoiselle Virginie was not left long 
alone with her patterns and silks, A tall 
woman, with bold black eyes, a reckless 
manner, and a step as firm as a man’s, stalked 
into the room with the gait of a tragedy- 
queen crossing the stage. The instant her 
eyes fell on the French forewoman, she 
stopped, threw up her hands in astonishment, 
and exclaimed, “ Finette !” 

“Teresa!” cried the Frenchwoman, casting 
her scissors on the table, and advancing a few 
steps. 

“Hush ! cail me Brigida.” 

“Hush ! call me Virginie.” 

These two exclamations were uttered at 
the same moment, and then the two women 
scrutinised each other in silence. The swarthy 
cheeks of the Italian turned to a dull yellow, 
and the voice of the Frenchwoman trembled 
a little when she spoke again. 

“How, in the name of Heaven, have you 
dropped down in the world as low as this ?” 
sheasked. “I thought you were provided for 
when ——” 

“Silence!” interrupted Brigida. “You 
see I was not provided for. I have had my 
misfortunes; and you are the last woman 
alive who ought to refer to them.” 

“Do you think I have not had my mis- 
fortunes, too, since we met?”  (Brigida’s 
face brightened maliciously at those words.) 
“You have had your revenge,” continued 
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Mademoiselle Virginie coldly, turning away 
to the table and taking up the scissors again. 

3rigida followed her, threw one arm 
roughly round her neck, and kissed her on 
the cheek, “Let us be friends again,” she 
said. The Frenchwoman laughed. “Tell me 
how I have had my revenge,” pursued the 
other, tightening her g Mademoiselle 
Virginie signed to B stoop, and 
whispered rapidly in h The Italian 
listened eagerly, with fie nspicious eyes 
fixed on the door. When the whispering 
ceased, she loosened her hold; and, with a 
sigh of relief, pushed back her heavy black 
hair from her temples. “ Now we are friends,” 
she said, and sat down indolently in a chair 
placed by the work-table. 

“Friends,” repeated Mademoiselle Virginie, 
with another laugh. “And now for busi- 
ness,” she continued, getting a row of pins 
ready for use by — them between 
her teeth. “I am here, I believe, for the 
purpose of ruining the late forewoman, who 
has set up in opposition to us? 
will ruin her. Spread out the yellow bro- 
eaded silk, my dear, and pin that pattern on at 
your end, while I pin at mine. And what 
are your plans, Brigida? (Mind you don’t 
forget that Finette is dead, and that Virginie 
has risen from her ashes.) You can’t possibly 
intend to stop here all your life? (Leave an 





inch outside the paper, all round.) You must | 


have projects? What are they?” 

“Look at my figure,” said Brigida, placing 
herself in an attitude in the middle of the 
room. 

“ Ah!” rejoined the other, “it’s not what 
it was. There’s too much of it, You want 
diet, walking, and a French staymaker,” 
muttered Mademoiselle Virginie through her 
chevaux-de-frise of pins. 

“Did the goddess Minerva walk, and em- 
ploy a French staymaker? I thought she 
rode upon clouds, and lived at a period before 
waists were invented.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Tiis—that my present project is to try if 
TI can’t make my fortune by sitting as a model 
for Minerva in the studio of the best sculptor 
in Pisa.” 

“And who ishe? (Unwind me a yard or 
‘two of that black lace.)” 

“The master sculptor, Luca Lomi,—an old 
family, once noble, but down in the world 
now. The master is obliged to make statues 
to get a living for his daughter and himself.” 

“More of the lace—double it over the 
bosom of the dress. And how is sitting to 
this needy sculptor to make your fortune ?” 

“Wait a minute, There are other sculp- 
tors besides him in the studio. There is, 
first, his brother, the priest—Father Rocco, 
who passes all his spare time with the master. 
He is a good sculptor in his way—has cast 
statues and made a font for his church—a 
holy man, who devotes all his work in the 
studio to the cause of piety.” 


——————————— 


Good ! I} 
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“Ah, bah! we should think him a droll 
priest in France. (More pins.) You don’t 
expect him to put money in your pocket 
surely ?” 

“Wait, I say again. There is a third 
sculptor in the studio—actually a nobleman ! 
His name is Fabio d’Ascoli. He is rich, 
young, handsome, an only child, and little bet- 
ter than afool. Fancy his working at sculpture, 
as if he had his bread to get by it—and 
thinking that an amusement! Imagine a 
man belonging to one of the best families in 
Pisa mad enough to want to make a reputa- 
tion as an artist !—Wait! wait! the best is 
to come, His father and mother are dead— 
he has no near relations in the world to exer- 
cise authority over him—he is a bachelor, 
and his fortune is all at his own disposal; 
going a-begging, my friend ; absolutely going 
a-begging for want of a clever woman to hold 
out her hand and take it from him.” 

“Yes, yes—now I understand. The god- 
dess Minerva is a clever woman, and she will 
hold out her hand and take his fortune from 
him with the utmost docility.” 

“The first thing is to get him to offer it, 
I must tell yo® that I am not going to sit to 
him, but to his master, Luca Lomi, who is 
doing the statue of Minerva. The face is 
modelled from his daughter; and now he 
wants somebody to sit for the bust and arms, 
Maddalena Lomi and I areas nearlyas possible 
the same height, I hear,—the difference be- 
tween us being that I have a good figure and 
she has a bad one. I have offered to sit, 
through a friend who is employed in the 
studio. If the master accepts, I am sure of 
an introduction to our rich young gentleman; 
and then leave it to my good looks, my various 
accomplishments, and my ready tongue, to do 
the rest.” 

“Stop! I won’t have the lace doubled, on 
second thoughts. I'll have it single, and 
running all round the dress in curves—so, 
Well, and who is this friend of yours em- 
ployed in the studio? A fourth sculptor?” = | 

“No! no! the strangest, simplest little | 
creature 2g 

Just then a faint tap was audible at the 
door of the room. 

Brigida laid her finger on her lips, and 
called impatiently to the person outside to 
come in. 

The door opened gently, and a young girl, 
poorly but very neatly dressed, entered the 
room. She was rather thin, and under the 
average height; but her head and figure 
were in perfect proportion. Her hair was of 
that gorgeous auburn colour, her eyes of that 
deep violet blue, which the portraits of Gior- 
gione and Titian have made famous as the type 
of Venetian beauty. Her features possessed 
the definiteness and regularity, the “good 
modelling” (to use an artist’s term), which is 
the rarest of all womanly charms, in Italy a8 





elsewhere. The one serious defect of her face 
Iwas its paleness. Her cheeks, wanting | 
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nothing in form, wanted everything in colour. 
That look of health, which is the essential 
crowning-point of beauty, was the one attrac- 
tion which her face did not possess. 

She came into the room with a sad and 
weary expression in her eyes, which changed, 


nificently-dressed French forewoman, into a 
look of astonishment, and almost of awe. Her 
manner became shy and embarrassed; and 
after an instant of hesitation, she turned back 
silently to the door. 

“Stop, stop, Nanina,” said Brigida, in 
Italian, “Don’t be afraid of that lady. She 


Look up, and tell us what you want. 
were sixteen last birth-day, Nanina, and you 
behave like a baby of two years old!” 

“T only came to know if there was any 
work for me to-day,” said the girl, in a very 


to face the fashionable French forewoman 
again. 

“No work, child, that is easy enough for 
you to do,” said Brigida, “Are you going to 
the studio to-day ?” 

Some of the colour that Nanina’s cheeks 
wanted began to steal over them as she 
answered “ Yes,” 

“Don’t forget my message, darling. And 
if Master Luca Lomi asks where I live, 


to me; but that you are forbidden to enter 
into any particulars, at first, about who I am, 
or where [ live.” 

“ Why am I forbidden ?” inquired Nanina, 
innocently. 

“Don’t ask questions, Baby! Do as you 
are told. Bring me back a nice note or mes- 


intercede with this lady to get you some work. 
You are a foolish child to want it, when you 
might make more money, here and at Flo- 
rence, by sitting to painters and sculptors ; 
though what they can see to paint or model 
in you I never could understand.” 

“T like working at home, better than going 
abroad to sit,’ said Nanina, looking very 
much abashed as she faltered out the answer, 
and escaping from the room with a terrified 
farewell obeisance, which was an eccentric 
compound of a start, a bow, and a curtsey. 

“That awkward child would be pretty,” 
said Mademoiselle Virginie, making rapid 
progress with the cutting out of her dress, “if 
she knew how to give herself a complexion, 
and had a presentable gown on her back. 
Who is she ¢” 

“The friend who is to get me into Master 
Luca Lomi’s studio,” replied Brigida, laugh- 
ing. “Rather a curious ally for me to take 
up with, isn’t she ?” 

“Where did you meet with her ?” 

“Here, to be sure. She hangs about this 


place for any plain work she can get to do; 
and takes it home to the oddest little room in 
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however, the moment she observed the mag- | 


is our new forewoman ; and she has it in her'| 
power to do all sorts of kind things for you. 
‘You | 


sweet voice, that trembled a little as she tried | 


answer that you are ready to deliver a letter | 


sage to-morrow from the studio, and I will| 

















|a street near the Campo Santo. I had the 
curiosity to follow her one day, and knocked 
at her door soon after she had gone in, as if I 
| was a visitor. She answered my knock in a 
great flurry and fright, as you may imagine. 
I made myself agreeable, affected immense 
interest in her affairs, and so got into her 
room. Sucha place! A mere corner of it 
curtained off to make a bedroom. One chair, 
| one stool, one saucepan on the fire. Before 
‘the hearth, the most grotesquely-hideous, 
unshaven poodle-dog you ever saw; and on 
the stool a fair little girl plaiting dinner-mats, 
Such was the honseholl—faritere and all 
included. ‘Where is your father?’ I asked. 
—‘He ran away and left us, years ago,’ 
answers my awkward little friend who has 
just left the room, speaking in that simple 
| way of hers, with all the composure in the 
world. ‘And your mother ?’—‘ Dead.’—She 
went up to the little mat-plaiting girl, as she 
gave that answer, and began playing with 
her long flaxen hair. ‘Your sister, I suppose,’ 
said I, ‘What is her name ?’— They call 
jme La Biondella,’ says the child, looking up 
from her mat (La Biondella, Virginie, means 
The Fair)—*‘ And why do you let that 
great, shaggy, ill-lookiing brute lie before your 
fireplace?’ I asked—‘O!’ cried the little 
mat-plaiter, ‘that is our dear old dog, Searam- 
muccia. He takes care of the house when 
Nanina is not at home. He dances on his 
hind legs, and jumps through a hoop, and 
tumbles down dead when I cry Bang! Sca- 
rammuccia followed us home one night, years 
ago, and he has lived with us ever since. He 
goes out every day by himself, we can’t tell 
where, and generally returns licking his 
chops, which makes us afraid that he is a 
thief ; but nobody finds him out, because he 
is the cleverest dog that ever lived! ’—The 
child ran on in this way about the great beast 
by the fireplace, till I was obliged to stop 
her ; while that simpleton Nanina stood by, 
laughing and encouraging her. I asked them 
a few more questions, which produced some 
strange answers. They did not seem to know 
of any relations of theirs in the world. The 
neighbours in the house had helped them, 
after their father ran away, until they were 
old enough to help themselves; and they 
did not seem to think there was anything in 
the least wretched or pitiable in their way of 
living. The last thing I heard when I left 
them that day, was La _ Biondella crying 
‘Bang!’ then a bark, a thump on the floor, 
and a scream of laughter. If it was not for 
their dog I should go and see them oftener. 
But the ill-conditioned beast has taken a 
dislike to me, and growls and shows his teeth 
whenever I come near him.” 

“The girl looked sickly when she came in 


| 





here. Is she always like that?” 
“No. She has altered within the last 
month, I suspect our interesting young 


‘nobleman has produced an impression. The 
oftener the girl has sat to him lately, the 
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532 
paler and the more out of spirits she has | 
become.” 

“O! she has sat to him, has she?” 

“She is sitting to him now. He is doing a 
bust of some Pagan nymph or other ; and he 

revailed on Nanina to let him copy from her 
Saad and face. According to her own account 
the little fool was frightened at first, and 
gave him all the’trouble in the world before 
she would consent.” 

“ And now she has consented, don’t you 
think it likely she may turn out rather a dan- 
gerous rival? Men are such fools, and take 
such fancies into their heads——” 

“Ridiculous! A thread-paper of a girl like 
that, who has no manner, no talk, no intelli- 
gence ; who has nothing to recommend her 
butan awkward babyish prettiness !—Danger- 
oustome? No!no! Ifthere is danger at 
all, I have to dread it from the sculptor’s 
daughter. I don’t mind confessing that I am | 
anxious to see Maddalena Lomi. But as for| 
Nanina, she will simply be of use tome. All| 
I know already about the studio and the 
artists in it, [ know through her. She will 
deliver my message, and procure me my 
introduction ; and when we have got so far, I 
shall give her an oldygown and a shake of 
the hand; and then, good-bye to our little 
Innocent !” 

“Well, well, for your sake I hope you are} 
the wiser of the two in this matter. For my | 
part, I always distrust innocence. Wait one 
moment and I shall have the body and sleeves 
of this dress ready for the needlewomen. 
There, ring the bell, and order them up ; for 
I have directions to give, and you must inter- 
pret for me.” 

While Brigida went to the bell the ener- 
getic Frenchwoman began planning out the 
skirt of the new dress. She laughed as she | 
measured off yard after yard of the silk. 

“What are you laughing about?” asked 
Brigida, opening the door and ringing a hand- 
bell in the passage. | 

“T can’t help fancying, dear, in spite of her 
innocent face and her artless ways, that your 
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young friend is a hypocrite.” 
“ And I am quite certain, love, that she is 
only a simpleton.” 


CHAPTER II, 


Tue studio of the Master-Sculptor, Luca | 


mi, was composed of two large rooms, 
unequally divided by a wooden partition, 
me an arched doorway cut in the middle | 
of it. 

While the milliners of the Grifoni estab- 
lishment were industriously shaping dresses, 
the sculptors in Luca Lomi’s workshop were, 
in their way, quite as hard at work shaping 
marble and clay. In the smaller of the two | 
rooms the young nobleman (only addressed in 
the studio by his Christian name of Fabio) 
was busily engaged on his bust, with Nanina | 
sitting before him as a model. His was not| 
one of those traditional Italian faces from | 


[Conducte i by 


which subtlety and suspicion are always sup- 
posed to look out darkly on the world at 


|large. Both countenance and expression pro- 


claimed his character frankly and freely to 
all who saw him. Quick intelligence looked 
brightly from his eyes ; and easy good-humour 
laughed out pleasantly in the rather quaint 
curve of his lips. For the rest, his face ex- 
pressed the defects as well as the merits of 
his character, showing that he wanted resolu- 
tion and perseverance just as plainly as it 
showed also that he possessed amiability and 
intelligence. 

At the end of the large room, nearest to 
the street-door, Luca Lomi was standing by 
his life-size statue of Minerva, and was issu- 
ing directions, from time to time, to some of | 
his workmen who were roughly chiselling the 
drapery of another figure. At the opposite 
side of the room, nearest to the partition, his 
brother, Father Rocco, was, taking a cast 
from a statuette of the Madonna; while 
Maddalena Lomi, the sculptor’s daughter, 
released from sitting for Minerva’s face, 
walked about the two rooms and watched 
the work that was going on in them. There 
was a strong family likeness of a certain kind 
between father, brother, and daughter. All 
three were tall, handsome, dark-haired, and 
dark-eyed; nevertheless, they differed, in 
expression, strikingly as they resembled one 
another in feature. Maddalena Lomi’s face 
betrayed strong passions, but not an unge- 
nerous nature. Her father, with the same 
indications of a violent temper, had some 
sinister lines about his mouth and forehead 
which suggested anything rather than an 
open disposition. Father Rocco’s counte- 
nance, on the other hand, looked like the 
personification of absolute calmness and in- | 
vincible moderation ; and his manner, which, 
in a very firm way, was singularly quiet and 
deliberate, assisted in carrying out the im- | 
pression produced by his face. The daughter 
seemed as if she could fiy into a passion at 
a moment’s notice, and forgive also at a | 
moment's notice. The father, appearing to be | 
just as irritable, had something in his face | 
which said, as plainly as if in words, “ Anger |! 
me, and I never pardon.” The priest looked |; 
as if he need never be called on either to ask 
forgiveness or to grant it, for the double 
reason that he could irritate nobody else, and 
that nobody else could irritate him. 

“Rocco,” said Luca, looking at the face of 
his Minerva, which was now finished ; “this 
statue of mine will make a sensation.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” rejoined the priest 
drily. 

“Tt is a new thing in art,” continued Lucca 
enthusiastically. “Other sculptors, with a 
classical subject like mine, limit themselves 
to the ideal classical face, and never think of 
aiming at individual character. Now I do 
precisely the reverse of that. I get my hand- 
some daughter, Maddalena, to sit for Minerva, 
and I make an exact likeness of her. I may 
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lose in ideal beauty, but I) gain in individual | 
character. People may accuse me of disre- 
‘garding established rules—but my answer is, | 
that I make my own rules. My daughter 
looks like a Minerva, and there she is exactly 
1s she looks.” 

“Tt is certainly a wonderful likeness,” said 
Father Rocco, approaching the statue. 

“It is the girl herself,” cried the other. | 
“Exactly her expression, and exactly her| 
features. Measure Maddalena, and measure | 
Minerva, and, from forehead to chin, you| 
won’t find a hair’s breadth of difference 
between them.” 

“But how about the bust and arms of the 
figure, now the face is done?” asked the, 
priest, returning, as he spoke, to his own 
work. 





“T may have the very model I want for| 
them to-morrow. Little Nanina has just 
given me the strangest message. What do) 
you think of a mysterious lady-admirer who 


offers to sit for the bust and arms of my} 


Minerva?” 

“ Are you going to accept the offer?” in- 
quired the priest. - 

“T am going to receive her to-morrow; and | 
if I really find that she is the same height as| 
Maddalena, and has a bust and arms worth 
modelling, of course [ shail accept her offer ; 


for she will be the very sitter [ have been! 


ivoking after for weeks past. Who can she 
be? That’s the mystery I want to find out. | 
Which do you say, Rocco—an enthusiast, or | 
an adventuress ?” 

“I do not presume to say, for I have) 
no means of knowing.” 

“ Ah! there you are, with your moderation 
again. Now, I do presume to assert, that | 
she must be either one or the other—or she 
would not have forbidden Nanina to say any- 
thing about her, in answer to all my first 
natural inquiries. Where is Maddalena? I) 
thought she was here a minute ago.” 


, with significant quickness and precision. 





“ She is in Fabio’s room,” answered Father 
Rocco, softly. “Shall I call her?” | 
“No, no!” returned Luca. He stopped, ' 
lvoked round at the workmen, who were | 
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of the tongue'which is growing on you. When 


| we are alone in the studio I will endeavour 


to lead you into speaking of the young man 
in the next room and of your daughter in 
terms more becoming to you, to me, and#to 
them. Until that time, allow me to go on 
with my work.” 

Luca shrugged his shoulders and went 
back to his statue. Father Roceo, who had 
been engaged during the last tem minutes in 


'mixing wet plaster to the right consistency 


for taking a cast, suspended his occupation, 


/and, crossing the room to a corner next the 
|partition, removed from it a cheval-glass 


which stood there. He lifted it away gently, 
while his brother’s back was turned, carried it 
close to the table at which he had been at work, 
and then resumed his employment of mixing 
the plaster. Having at last prepared the 
composition for use, he laid it over the ex- 
posed half of the statuette with a neatness 
and dexterity which showed him to be a 
practised hand at cast-taking. Just as he had 
covered the necessary extent of surface, Luca 
turned round from his statue. 

“ How are you getting on with the cast ?” 
he asked, “Do you want any help?” 

“None, brother, I thank you,” answered 
the priest. “Pray do not disturb either 
yourself or your workmen on my account,” 

Luca turned again to the statue; and, at 
the same moment, Father Rocco softly moved 
the cheval-glass towards the open doorway 
between the two rooms, placing it at such an 
angle as to make it reflect the figures of the 
persons in the smaller studio. He did this 
It 
was evidently not the first time he had 
used the glass for purposes of secret obser- 
vation. 

Mechanically stirring the wet plaster round 
and round for the second casting, the priest 
looked into the glass, and saw, as in a picture, 


‘all that was going forward in the inner 


room. Maddalena Lomi was standing be- 
hind the young nobleman, watching the pro- 
gress he made with his bust. Occasionally 
she took the*modelling-tool out of his hand, 





chipping away mechanically at their bit of|and showed him, with her sweetest smile, 
drapery ; then advanced close to the priest, | that she, too, as a sculptor’s daughter, under- 
with a cunning smile, and continued in a|stood something of the sculptor’s art ; and, 
whisper: “If Maddalena can only get from|now and then, in the pauses of the conver- 
Fabio’s room here to Fabio’s palace over the|sation, when her interest was especially 
way, on the Arno—come, come, Rocco! don’t/ intense in Fabio’s work, she suffered her 
shake your head. If I brought her up to| hand to drop absently on his shoulder, or 
your church-door, one of these days, as | stooped forward so close to him that her hair 
Fabio d’Ascoli’s betrothed, you would be glad | mingled for a moment with his, Moving the 
enough to take the rest of the business off| glass an inch or two so as to bring Nanina 
my hands, and make her Fabio d’Ascoli’s| well under his eye, Father Rocco found that 
wife. You are a very holy man, Rocco, but | he could trace each repetition of these little 
you know the difference between the clink of| acts of familiarity by the immediate effect 
the money-bag and the clink of the chisel, for | which they produced on the girl’s face and 
all that!” manner. Whenever Maddalena so much as 


“TI am sorry to find, Luca,” returned the|touched the young nobleman—no matter 
priest coldly, “that you allow yourself to! whether she did so by premeditation, or really 
talk of the most delicate subjects in the| by accident—Nanina’s features contracted, 
coarsest way. ‘This is one of the minor sins | her pale cheeks grew paler, she fidgetted on 
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her chair, and her fingers nervously twisted 
and untwisted the loose ends of the ribbon 
fastened round her waist. 

“ Jealous,” thought Father Rocco ; “I sus- 
pected it weeks ago.” 

e turned away, and gave his whole 
attention, for a few minutes, to the mixing of 
the plaster. When he looked back again at 
the glass, he was just in time to witness a 
little accident which suddenly changed the 
relative positions of the three persons in the 
inner room. 

He saw Maddalena take up a modelling- 
tool which lay on a table near her, and begin 
to help Fabio in altering the arrangement of 
the hair in his bust. The young man watched 
what she was doing earnestly enough for a 
few moments; then his attention wandered 
away to Nanina. She looked at him reproach- | 
fully, and he answered by a sign which 
brought a smile to her face directly. Mad- 
daleva surprised her at the instant of the 
change ; and, following the direction of her | 
eyes, easily discovered at whom the smile was | 
directed. She darted a glance of contempt at 
Nanina, threw down the modelling-tool, and 
turned indignantly to the young sculptor, | 
who was affecting to be hard at work again. | 

“Signor Fabio,” she said, “the next tinic ' 
you forget what is due to your rank and | 
yourseul, Wain inc =< AU, a you prease, beture- , 
hand, and I will take care to leave the room.” 
While speaking tue last words she passed 
through th: doorway. Father Rocco, bending | 
abstractedly over his plaster mixture, heard 
her continue to herself in a whisper, as she | 
went by him : “If I have any influence at all 
with my father, that impudent beggar-girl 
shall be forbidden the studio!” 

“ Jealousy on the other side,” thought the 
priest. “Something must be done at once, or 
this will end badly.” 

He looked again at the glass, and saw 
Fabio, after an instant of hesitation, beckon | 
to Nanina to approach him. She left her 
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(Conducted by 
| Statuette, looked to see how the plaster was 
/hardening on it. Seeing them thus engaged, 
| Nanina attempted to escape from the studio 
| without being noticed ; but the priest stopped 

her just as she was hurrying by him. 

| “My child,” said he, in his gentle, quiet 
way, “are you going home?” 

| Nanina’s heart beat too fast for her to 
|reply in words—she could only answer by 
bowing her head. 

“Take this for your little sister,” pursued 
| Father Rocco, putting a few silver coins in 
jher hand; “I have got some customers for 
those mats she plaits so nicely. You need 
not bring them to my rooms—I will come 
and see you this evening, when I am going 
my rounds among my parishioners, and will 
take the mats away with me. You are a 
good girl, Nanina—you have always been a 
good girl—and as long as I am alive, my 
child, you shall never want a friend and an 


adviser.” 


Nanina’s eyes filled with tears. She drew 
the mantilla closer than ever round her face 
as she tried to thank the priest. Father 
Rocco nodded to her kindly, and laid his 
hand lightly on her head for a moment, then 
turned round again to his cast. 

* Don’t forget my message to the lady who 
is to sit to mé ¢¢-morrow,” said Luca to 
Nanina, as she passed him on her way out of 


| the studio. 


After she had gone, Fabio returned to the 
priest, who was still busy over his cast. 

“T hope you will get on better with the 
bust to-morrow,” said Father Rocco, politely ; 
“T am sure you cannot complain of your 
model.” 

“Complain of her!” cried the young man, 
warmly ; “she has the most beautiful head I 
ever saw. If I were twenty times the 
sculptor that I am, I should despair of being 
able to do her justice.” 

He walked into the inner room to look at 
his bust again—lingered before it for a little 


seat, advanced half-way to his, then stopped.’ while—and then turned to retrace his steps 
He stepped forward to meet hery and, taking to the larger studio. Between him and the 
her by the hand, whispered earfigstly in her , doorway stood three chairs, As he went oy 
ear. When he had done, before dropping her | them, he absently touched the backs of the 
hand, he touched her cheek with his lips, and | first two, and passed the third; but just as 
then helped her on with the little white | he was entering the larger room, stopped, as 
mantilla which covered her head and shoulders | if struck by a sudden recollection, returned 
out of doors. The girl trembled violently, | hastily, and touched the third chair. Raising 
and drew the linen close to her face as he | hiseyes,as he approached thelarge studioagain 
walked into the larger studio, and, addressing after doing this, he met the eyes of the priest 
Father Rocco, said : fixed on him in unconcealed astonishment. 
“TI am afraid I am more idle, or more, “Signor Fabio!” exclaimed Father Rocco, 
stupid, than ever to-day. I can’t get on with| with a sarcastic smile; “who would ever 
the bust at all to my satisfaction, so I have | have imagined that you were superstitious ?” 
cut short the sitting, and given Naninaahalf; “ My nurse was,” returned the young man, 
holiday.” reddening, and laughing rather uneasily. 
At the first sound of his voice, Maddalena, |“ She taught me some bad habits that I have 
who was speaking to her father, stopped ; and,|not got over yet.” With those words he 
with another look of scorn at Nanina, standing | nodded, and hastily went out. 
trembling in the doorway, left the room.| “Superstitious!” said Father Rocco softly 
Luca Lomi called Fabio to him as she went to himself. He smiled again, reflected for a 
away, aud Father Rocco, turning to the! moment, and then, going to the window, 
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looked into the street. The way to the left 
led to Fabio’s palace, and the way to the 
right to the Campo Santo, in the neighbour- 
hood of which Nanina lived. The priest was 
just in time to see the young sculptor take 
the way to the right. 

After another half-hour had elapsed the 
two workmen quitted the studio to’ go to 
dinner, and Luca and his brother were left 
alone. 

“ We may return now,” said Father Rocco, 
“to that conversation which was suspended 
between us earlier in the day.” 

“TI have nothing more to say,’ 
Luca, sulkily. 

“Then you can listen to me, brother, with 
the greater attention,” pursued the priest. 
“T objected to the coarseness of your tone in 
talking of our young pupil and your daughter 
—I object still more strongly to your in- 
sinuation that my desire to see them married 
(provided always that they are sincerely 
attached to each other) springs from a mer- 
cenary motive.” 

“You are trying to snare me, Rocco, in a 
mesh of fine phrases; but I am not to be 
caught. I know what my own motive is for 
hoping that Maddalena may get an offer of 
marriage from this wealthy young gentle- 
man—she will have his money, and we shall 
all profit by it, ‘That is coarse and mercenary, 
if you please ; but it is the true reason why I 
want to see Maddalena married to Fabio. 
You want to see it, too—and for what reason, 
I should like to know, if not for mine ?” 

“Of what use would wealthy relations be 
tome? What are people with money—what 
is money itself—to a man who follows my 
calling ?” 

“ Money is something to everybody.” 

“Ts it? When have you found that I have 
taken any account of it? Give me money 
enough to buy my daily bread and to pay for 
my lodging and my coarse cassock—and 
though I may want much for the poor, for 
myself I want nomore. When have you found 
me mercenary? Do I not help you in this 
studio for love of you and of the art with- 
out exacting so much as journeyman’s wages? 
Have I ever asked you for more than a few 
crowns to give away on feast-days among my 
parishioners ? Money! money for a man who 
may be summoned to Rome to-morrow, who 
may’ be told to go at half an hour’s notice on 
a foreign mission that may take him to the 
ends of the earth, and who would be ready to 

| gothe moment when he was called on! Money 
to a man who has no wife, no children, no 
interests outside the sacred circle of the 
church! Brother! do you see the dust and 
dirt and shapeless marble-chips lying around 
your statue there? Cover that floor instead 
with gold—and, though the litter may have 
changed in colour and form, in my eyes it 
would be litter still.” 

“A very noble sentiment, I dare say, 


> 


rejoined 





you care nothing for money, will you explaim 
to me why you are so anxious that Madda- 
lena should marry Fabio? She has had offers 
from poorer men—you knew of them—but 
you have never taken the least interest in her 
accepting or rejecting a proposal before.” 

“1 hinted the reason to you, months ago, 
when Fabio first entered the studio.” 

“ Tt was rather a vague hint, brother—can’t. 
you be plainer ” 

“T think Ie the first place, let me 
begin by assuring’you, that I have no objec- 
tion to the young man himself. He may be 
a little capricious and undecided, but he has. 
no incorrigible faults that I have discovered.” 

“That is rather a cool way of praising him, 
Rocco.” 

“T should speak of him warmly enough if 
he were not the representative of an in- 
tolerable corruption and a monstrous wrong. 
Whenever I think of him I think of an injury 
which his present existence perpetuates, and 
if I do speak of him coldly it is only for that 
reason.” 

Luca looked away quickly from his brother, 
and began kicking absently at the marble 
chips which were scattered over the floor 
around him. 

“T now remember,” he said, “what that 
hint of yours pointed at. I know what you 
mean.” 

“Then you know,” answered the priest, 
“that while part of the wealth which Fabio 
d’Ascoli possesses is honestly and incontes- 
tably his own ; part, also, has been inherited 
by him from the spoilers and robbers of the 
church——” 

“Blame his ancestors for that; don’t blame 
him.” 

“T blame him as long as the spoil is not 
restored.” 

“How do you know that it was spoil, 
after all?” 

“T have examined more carefully than 
most men the records of the Civil Wars in 
Italy; and I know that the ancestors of 
Fabio d’Ascoli wrung from the church, in her 
hour of weakness, property which they dared 
to claim as their right. I know of titles to 
lands signed away, in those stormy times, 
under the influence of fear, or through false 
representations of which the law takes no 
account ; I call the money thus obtained, spoil 
—and I say that it ought to be restored, and 
shall be restored to the church from which it 
was taken.” 

“ And what does Fabio answer to that, 
brother ?” 

“T have not spoken to him on the subject.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because, I have, as yet, no influence over 
him. When he is married, his wife will have 
influence over him ; and she shall speak.” 

“Maddalena, I suppose? How do you 
know that she will speak ?” 

“ Havel not educated her? Does she 
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Rocco, but I can’t echo it, Granting that| understand what her duties are towards 
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the church, in whose bosom she has been|his hands with more reverence than they 

reared ?” would have shown to the highest crowned 
Luca hesitated uneasily, and walked away|head in Europe. In return, he talked to 

a step or two before he spoke again. them as easily and unconstrainedly as if they 
“ Does this spoil, as you call it, amount to! were his equals ; sat down cheerfully on dirty 

a large sum of money?” he asked in an|bed-sides and rickety benches ; and distri- 

anxious whisper. buted his little gifts of money with the air of 
“T may answer that question, Luca, at some |@ man who was paying debts rather than be- 

future time,” said the pri “For the pre-|stowing charity. Where he encountered 
sent, let it be enough th are acquainted | cases of illness, he pulled out his inkhorn and 
with all I undertook to i you of when | slips of paper, and wrote simple prescriptions 

we began our conversation.” You now know|to be made up from the medicine-chest of a 

that if I am anxious for this marriage to| neighbouring convent, which served the same 

take place, it is from motives entirely uncon-| merciful purpose then that is answered by 
nected with self-interest. If all the property | dispensaries in our days. When he had ex- 
which Fabio’s ancestors wrongfully obtained | hausted his money and had got through his 
from the church, were restored to the church | visits, he was escorted out of the poor quarter 
to-morrow, not one paulo of it would go into} by a perfect train of enthusiastic followers. 
my pocket. Iam a poor priest now, and to| The women kissed his hand again, and the 

the end of my days shall remain so. You|men uncovered as he turned, and, with a 

soldiers of the world, brother, fight for your] friendly sign, bade them all farewell. 

pay—I am a soldier of the church, and I} As soon as he was alone again, he walked 

fight for my cause.” towards the Campo Santo; and passing the 
Saying these words, he returned abruptly | house in which Nanina lived, sauntered up 

to the statuette ; and refused to speak, or|and down the street thoughtfully, for some 
leave his employment again, until he had| minutes: when he at length ascended the steep 
taken the mould off, and had carefully put) staircase that led to the room occupied by 
away the various fragments of which it con-| the sisters, he found the door ajar. Pushing 
sisted. This done, he drew a writing-desk| it open gently, he saw La Biondella, sitting 
from the drawer of his working-table, and| with her pretty fair profile turned towards 
taking out a slip of paper, wrote these lines:| him, eating her evening meal of bread and 
grapes. At the opposite end of the room, 

Scarammuccia was perched up on his hind 

as ae E quarters in a corner, with his mouth wide 
Without signing what he had written, he open to catch the morsel of bread which he 

sealed it up, and directed it to—* Donna} evidently expected the child to throw to him. 
Maddalena.” Then took his hat, and handed| What the elder sister was doing the priest 
the note to his brother. . _,,| had not time to see ; for the dog barked the 
a Oblige me by giving that to my niece, ;moment he presented himself; and Nanina 
he said. a ne ; | hastened to the door to ascertain who the in- 

“Tell me, Rocco,” said Luca, turning the|truder might be. All that he could observe 
note round and round perplexedly between | was that she was too confused, on catching 
his finger and thumb. “Do you think Mad- sight of him, to be able to utter a word. La 
dalena will be lucky enough to get married to| Piondella was the first to speak. 

F _— My : , else Thank you, Father Rocco,” said the child, 
: oo aaron your ee. ae ” jumping up, with her bread in one hand and 
ee ee eae gieake'y* |her grapes in the other: “Thank you for 

Yes, Luca, I think it is likely. giving me so much money for my dinner-mats. 
With these words he waved his hand plea-| There they are tied up together in one little 
santly to his brother, and went out. parcel, in the corner. Nanina said she was 
ashamed to think of your carrying them ; and 

I said I knew where you lived, and I should 
From the studio, Father Rocco went| like to ask you to let me take them home.” 

straight to his own rooms, hard by the church} “Do you think you can carry them all the 

to which he was attached. Opening a cabinet | way, my dear ?” asked the priest. 

in his study, he took from one of its drawers| “ Look, Father Racco, see if I can’t carry 

a handful of small silver money—con-|them!” cried La Biondella, cramming her 

sulted for a minute or so a slate on which| bread into one of the pockets of her little 

several names and addresses were written—|apron, holding her bunch of grapes by the 
provided himself with a portable inkhorn| stalk in her mouth, and hoisting the packet 
and some strips of paper, and again went/of dinner-mats on her head in a moment. 
out. |“ See, Iam strong enough to carry double,” 

He directed his steps to the poorest} said the child, looking up proudly into the 
part of the neighbourhood; and entering | priest’s face. 

some very wretched houses, was greeted “Can you trust her to take them home for 


“ Come down to the studio to-morrow. Fabio will 
be with us, but Nanina will return no more.” 





CHAPTER ith 


by the inhabitants with great respect) me?” asked Father Rocco, turning to Nanina. 
and affection. The women, especially, kissed|“I want to speak to you alone; and her 
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absence will give me the opportunity. Can] murmured the girl, “I have mourned over 
you trust her out by herself?” it, and cried about it in secret for many 

“Yes, Father Rocco, she often gocs out nights past. He said{I looked pule, and ill, 
alone.’ Nanina gave this answer in low,!and out of spirits to-day; and I told him it 
trembling tones, and looked down confusedly | was with thinking of that ! ” 
on the ground. “ And what did he say in return ?” 

“Go then, my dear,” said Father Rocco,| There was no answer. Father Rocco looked 
patting the child on the shoulder. “And|down. Nanina raised her head directly from 
come back here to your sister, as soon as you; his knees, and tried to turn it away again. 
have left the mats.” | He took her hand, and stopped her. 

La Biondella went out directly in great| “Come!” he said; “speak frankly to me. 
triumph, with Scarammuccia walking by her | Say what you ought to say to your father and 
side, and keeping his muzzle suspiciously | your friend. What was his answer, my child, 
close to the pocket in which she had put her} when you reminded him of the difference 
bread. Father Rocco closed the door after | between you?” 
them ; and then, taking the one chair which} “ He said I was born to be a lady,” faltered 
the room possessed, motioned to Nanina to | the girl, still struggling to turn her face away, 
sit by him on the stool. |“and that I might make myself one if I would 

“Do you believe that I am your friend, my learn and be patient. He said that if he had 
child ; and that I have always meant well | all the noble ladies in Pisa to choose from on 
towards you?” he began. | one side, and only little Nanina on the other, 

“The best and kindest of friends,” answered | he would hold out his hand to me, and tell 
Nanina. | them, ‘This shall be my wife. He said Love 

“Then you will hear what I have to say| knew no difference of rank; and that if he 
patiently; and you will believe that [ am was a nobleman and rich, it was all the more 
speaking for your good, even if my words|reason why he should please himself. He 
should distress you?” (Nanina turned away | was so kind, that I thought my heart would 
her head.) “ Now, tellme; should I be wrong, , burst while he was speaking ; and my little 
to begin with, if I said that my brother's sister liked him so, that she got upon his knee 
pupil, the young nobleman whom we call | and kissed him. Even our dog, who growls 
‘Signor Fabio,’ had been here to see you to-!at other strangers, stole to his side and 
day ?” (Nanina started up affrightedly from | licked his hand. O, Father Rocco! Father 
the stool.) “Sit down again, my child;)} Rocco!” The tears burst out afresh, and the 
I am not going to blame you. I am only) lovely head dropped once more, wearily, on 
going to tell you what you must do for the | the priest’s knee. 
future.” | Father Rocco smiled to himself, and waited 

He took her hand; it was cold, and it to speak again till she was calmer. 
trembled violently in his. “Supposing,” he resumed, after some 

“T will not ask what he has been saying to} minutes of silence, “supposing Signor Fabio 
you,” continued the priest ; “for it might dis-| really meant all he said to you——” 
tress you to answer; and I have, moreover, | Nanina started up, and confronted the 
had means of knowing that your youth and/| priest boldly for the first time since he had 
beauty have made a strong impression on/| entered the room. 
him. I will pass over, then, all reference to! “Supposing!” she exclaimed, her cheeks 
the words he may have been speaking to you ;| beginning to redden, and her dark-blue eyes 
and I will come at once to what I have now flashing suddenly through her tears. “Sup- 
to say,in my turn. Nanina, my child, arm | posing ! Father Rocco, Fabio would never de- 
yourself with all your courage, and promise | ceive me. I would die here at your feet, rather 
me, before we part to-night, that you will see ; than doubt the least word he said to me!” 
Signor Fabio no more.” The priest took her by the hand, and drew 

Nanina turned round suddenly, and fixed) her back to the stool. “I never suspected 
her eyes on him, with an expression of ter-|the child had so much spirit in her,” he 
rified incredulity. “No more?” thought to himself. 

“ You are very young and very innoceit,”| “1 would die,” repeated Nauina, in a voice 
said Father Rocco; “but surely you must/that began to falter now. “I would die, 
have thought, before now, of the difference rather than doubt him.” 
between Signor Fabio and you. Surely you; “I will not ask you to doubt him,” said 
must have often remembered that you are | Father Rocco, gently ; “and I will believe in 
low down among the ranks of the poor, and | him myself as firmly as you do. Let us sup- 
that he is high up among the rich and the pose, my child, that you have learnt patiently 
nobly-born ?” jall the many things of which you are now 

Nanina’s hands dropped on the _priest’s | ignorant, and which it is necessary for a lady 
knees. She bent her head down on them, and ‘to know. Let us suppose that Signor Fabio 
began to weep bitterly. ‘has really violated all the laws that govern 

“Surely you must have thought of that ?”| people in his high station, and has taken you 
reiterated Father Rocco.” |to him publicly as his wife. You would be 

“Q, I have often, often thought of that!” | happy, then, Nanina; but would he? He 
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has no father or mother to control him, it | Florence,” said Father Rocco, without noticing 
is true; but he has friends—many friends} the interruption. “I will place you under 
and intimates in his own rank— proud, |the care of a lady who will be as kind as a 
heartless people, who know nothing of your | mother to you both. I will answer for your 
worth and goodness; who, hearing of your | getting such work to do as will enable you to 
low birth, would look on you, and on your|keep yourself honestly and independently ; 
husband too, my child, with contempt. He |and I will undertake, if you do not like your 
has not your patience and fortitude. Think | life at Florence, to bring you back to Pisa 
how bitter it would be for him to bear that | after a lapse of three months only. Three 
contempt—to see you shunned by proud | months, Nanina. It is not a long exile.” 
women, and carelessly pitied or patronised| “Fabio! Fabio!” cried the girl, sinking 
by insolent men. Yet all this, and more, he | again on the seat, and hiding her face. 
would have to endure, or else to quit the} “It is for his good,” said Father Rocco 
world he has lived in from his boyhood—the | calmly ; “ for Fabio’s good, remember.” 
world he was born to live in. Youlove him,} “What would he think of me if I went 
” away? O, if I had but learnt to write. IfI 

Nanina’s tears burst.out afresh. “O, how | could only write Fabio a letter !” 
Adearly !—how dearly !” she murmured. “Am I not to be depended on to explain to 
“Yes, you love him dearly,” continued the | him all that he ought to know ?” 
riest ; “ but would all your love compensate} “How can I go away from him? 0, 
fim for everything else that he must lose?| Father Rocco, how can you ask me to go 
It might, at first; but there would come a/|away from him ?” 
time when the world would assert its influ-| “I will ask you to do nothing hastily. I 
ence over him again; when he would feel a/ will leave you till to-morrow morning to 
want which you could not supply—a weari-|decide. At nine o’clock I shall be in the 
ness which you could not solace. Think of|street ; and I will not even so much as enter 
his life, then, and of yours, Think of the/|this house, unless I know beforehand that you 
first day when the first secret doubt’ whether | have resolved to follow my advice. Give me 
he had done rightly in marrying you would /a sign from your window. If I see you wave 
steal into his mind. We are not masters of] your white mantilla out of it, I shall know 
all our impulses. The lightest spirits have | that you have taken the noble resolution to 
their moments of irresistible depression ; the | save Fabio and to save yourself. I will say 
bravest hearts are not always superior to|no more, my child; for, unless I am griev- 
doubt. My child, my child, the world is| ously mistaken in you, I have already said 
strong, the pride of rank is rooted deep, and | enough.” 
the human will is frail at best! Be warned!} He went out, leaving her still weeping 
For your own sake and for Fabio’s, be warned | bitterly. Not far from the house, he met La 
in time.” Biondella and the dog on their way back. 
Nanina stretched out her hands towards |The little girl stopped to report to him the 
the priest, in despair. safe delivery of her dinner-mats; but he 
“ O, Father Rocco! Father Rocco!” she| passed on quickly with a nod and a smile. 
eried, “why did you not tell me this before?” | His interview with Nanina had left some 
“ Because, my child, I only knew of the| influence behind it which unfitted him just 
necessity for telling you, to-day. But it is not | then for the occupation of talking to a child. 
too late, it is never too late, to do a good 
action. You love Fabio, Nanina? Will you| Nearly half-an-hour before nine o’clock on 
oot that love by making a great sacrifice | the following morning, Father Rocco set forth 
or his good?” for the street in which Nanina lived. On his 
“T would die for his good !” way thither he overtook a dog walking lazily 
“Will you nobly cure him of a passion |a few paces a-head in the road-way ; and saw, 
which will be his ruin, if not yours, by leaving! at the same time, an elegantly-dressed lady 
Pisa to-morrow ?” advancing towards him. The dog stopped 
“Leave Pisa!” exclaimed Nanina. Her/| suspiciously as she approached, and growled 
face grew deadly pale: she rose and moved | and showed his teeth when she passed him. 
back a step or two from the priest. The lady, on her side, uttered an exclamation 
“Listen to me,” pursued Father Rocco.|of disgust; but did not seem to be either 
“T have heard you complain that you could|astonished or frightened by the animal’s 
not get regular employment at needlework. | threatening attitude. Father Rocco looked 
You shall have that employment, if you will | after her with some curiosity, as she walked 
go with me—you and your little sister too, of} by him. She was a handsome woman, and 
course—to Florence to-morrow.” he admired her courage. “I know that 
“TI promised Fabio to go to the studio,” | growling brute well enough,” he said to him- 
began Nanina, affrightedly. “I promised to| self, “but who can the lady be ?” 
go at ten o’clock. ow can [——” The dog was Scarammuccia, returning from 
She stopped suddenly, as if her breath were | one of his marauding expeditions. The lady 
failing her. was Brigida, on her way to Luca Lomi’s 
“T myself will take you and your sister to' studio. 
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Some minutes before nine o’clock, the priest | tale, but it is not of a sort that makes a per- 
took his post in the street, opposite Nanina’s|son sit with his hands before him and do 
window. It was open; but neither she nor|nothing. On the contrary, it brings with it 
her little sister appeared at it. He looked|that presentiment of success which is the 
up anxiously as the church-clocks struck the | stimulus to exertion, ayd the tone of the story 
hour ; but there was no sign for a minute or| is such as to justify it for the popular myths 


so after they were all silent. “Is she hesitat- 

ing still ?” said Father Rocco to himself. 
Just as the words passed his lips, the white 

mantilla was waved out of the window. 


WHITTINGTON IN SERVIA. 


Tue fact that the Londoners have no right 
to monopolise Richard Whittington was 
proved long ago by Grimm’s Popular Stories, 
where we find the happy owner of the cat 
flourishing in Germany, as the third of three | 
lucky brothers, and making his fortune by 
precisely the same means as those that} 
brought wealth and civic honour to him who 
discovered prophetic meaning in the sound of 
Bow bells. 

It certainly gives symmetry to the legend 
of Whittington to make him the youngest of 
three brothers. A German proverb declares 
that “all good things are three,” and through- 
out the whole course of Teutonic legends we 
find that three adventurers are usually neces- 
sary to carry out any great purpose; and 
that those are usually achieved by a third 





of an energetic and ambitious people like the 
citizens of London. 

The Servian Whittington has nothing Ger- 
man or English in his nature, and it is 
singular to observe how a story nearly 
the same as that of the Lord Mayor of 
London can be told with so complete a varia- 
tion of moral purpose. The Servian Whit- 
tington bears the strongest marks of an 
Eastern origin. An utter prostration before 
the Supreme Will, as the fountain of all jus- 
tice, and a thorough conviction of his own 
unworthiness, are his characteristics. He ig 
described as a poor man, who has hired him- 
self out as a labourer to a rich man, but 
makes no compact as to wages. Here, already, 
we find an indication of that same feeling 
which makes the Turk look upon insurance 
against fire as an act of impiety, proving a 
want of trust in the discriminating justice of 
Providence. The poor man makes no com- 
pact, firmly believing that a higher power will 
measure his reward by his deserts. At the 
end of a year he goes to his master, and re- 
‘quests him to pay what is due, without 


son, who has previously been an object of| naming an amount. The churlish employer 
contempt to his stronger seniors. Even the! gives the poor fellowa penny, but so sensitive 


English Whittington is connected with the| 
mystical number. Not only was he thrice | 
Lord Mayor of London, but—what is not 
generally known—he was thrice buried. 
“This Richard Whittington,” says an old 
history of the city, “was three times buried ;| 
first, by his executors, under a fine monument; 
then, in the reign of Edward VI., the parson 
of the Church (St. Michael, Paternoster) 
thinking some great riches to be buried with 
him, caused his monument to be broken, bis| 
body to be spoiled of his leaden sheet, and | 
again the second time to be buried; and in 
the reign of Queen Mary, the parishioners 
were forced to take him up to lap him in lead 
as before, to bury him a third time, and to 
place his monument, or the like, over him 
again ; which remained, and so he rested, till 
the great fire of London violated his resting- 
place again.” 

Whittington is not only to be found in 
Germany, but in Servia—a land of wild 
legends—and there, though, as with us, he is 
a brotherless individual, his moral aspect is 
completely changed. With us the lesson 
taught by the triple mayorality is that of 
hopefulness under misfortune. Whittington 
holds a lowly position in the social scale, and | 
is ill-used by the tyrannical cook; but, the 
prophecy of Bow-bells, which he heard while 
he rested on his walk from London, calling | 
to him to turn again, still rings in his 
ears, and cheers him through his troubles. 

There is, of course, a sort of fatality in the 
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are the feelings of gratitude in the latter, that 
he will not venture to enjoy his miserable 
reward, until*Heaven proves by a miracle 
that he has deServed it. He takes the coin 
with him to the margin of a brook, and then, 
after expressing his wonder that the labour of 
a year has rendered hin possessor of so great 
a treasure as a penny, prays to Heaven to 
allow the coin to float on the surface of the 
brook if he be worthy to retain it. When his 
prayer is finished, he flings his penny into 
the brook, and—naturally enough—it sinks at 
once to the bottom. He, accordingly dives 
after it, fetches it up, returns it to his master 
with an avowal of his own unworthiness, and 
goes to work for another year on precisely 
the same principle as before. At the end of 
the second year he receives the same reward, 
and makes the same experiment with the 
same result. Indeed, it may be remarked 
that, through the whole course of legendary 
lore, a second trial is of no service, save as a 
stepping-stone toa third. However, the end 
of another year brings with it a change of 
fortune. The coin which he now receives, 
floats on the surface of the brook ; therefore 
Heaven has plainly declared that a penny 
has been rightfully earned by the labour of 
three years. 

After a while, the master sets out, like 
Lord Bateman, to see some foreign country, 
and the labourer gives him the hardly- 
earned penny, that he may lay it out to good 
advantage in parts beyond seas. The master 
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promises to execute faithfully the important | He whom thou fearest will, to ease its pain, 
trust, but in his way to the ship meets a! Lay his cold hand upon thy aching heart : 
number of children on the sea-shore who are | Will soothe the terrors of thy troubled brain, 
ill-using a cat. He rescues the unfortunate | And bid the shadow of earth’s grief depart. 
animal with the labourer’s penny, and takes | 
it on board. The value of the cat is soon) No, passionate prayer, nor longing hope restore, 
manifested, exactly as in the London tale. | (Dear as to long blind eyes recover’d sight) 
A land is reached, where rats and mice are | He will give back those who are gone before. 
the plague of the population, and where cats | 
are unknown. The traveller produces his 
feline treasure, the vermin are destroyed, and | 
a ship-load of gold and silver purchases the 
destroyer. 

The London hero has simply to put the} 
proceeds of his investment into his strong | MORE ALCHEMY. 
box, and become a great man at once; but | - 
they manage things otherwise in Servia. The! It cannot, of course, be expected that in 
Servian Whittington is not a mere instance | the course of a short article, we should be 


He will give back what neither time, nor might, 


O, what were life, if life were all? Thine cyes 

Are blinded by their tears, or thou would’st sce 
Thy treasures wait thee in the far-off skies, 

And Death, thy friend, will give them all to thee. 





of that eminently prosaic form of destiny, 
which goes by the name of luck. 
and rectitude having been firmly established 


by his extreme conscientiousness in earning | 
the penny, the tale would show that so indu- | 


His piety) 


|able to give our readers any deep insight 


into the writings of the alchemists—they 
were the life-long studies of men who gave 
themselves a living sacrifice to their art; 
each had to discover for himself his own 


bitably righteous an acquisition could not|knowledge—for the writings left by the 
under any circumstances be encroached upon | most revered adepts were all skilfully de- 
by any human power. The feudal lord is | signed to conceal their secret. The books of 
less honest than the London merchant ; and| Rhasis, by their subtle, perplexing, and in- 
when he comes home he keeps the history of | tentionally misleading directions, nearly broke 
the cat to himself, and gives the labourer a | the heart of Bernard of Treviso, and of many 
piece of polished marble as the value of his} another beside him. To compel the real 
penny. The poor fellow is delighted with} intention of the writings of the alchemists 
his bargain; and certainly, when we find| was scarcely less difficult than the great 
that it is large enough to serve him for a | work itself; and the fabled process of com- 
table, we must admit that he has no reason | pelling Proteus to utter his oracles, was 
to be dissatisfied. On the following day, how- simple in comparison to getting at the mean- 
ever, he finds his table turne@ into a mass of | ing hidden in the dark sayings of the masters 

ure gold, so that it illumines his whole hut. | of “holy alchemy,” as it was called. If our 
True to his old character, he rushes to his| readers find our extracts sometimes hard to 
master, describes the metamorphosis, and| be understood, they may have the comfort of 
declares that he can have no right to such a | assuring themselves that they find them—what 
treasure. However, the master sees in the | they were originally intended to be! Elias 
miracle an unmistakeable sign of Heaven’s| Ashmole published in sixteen hundred and 
will. Confessing his own transgression, he | fifty-two a book which he called “ Theatrum 
gives to his honest labourer the ship-load|Chemicum Britanicum,” containing the me- 
of precious metal which he had received as | trical works of the English philosophers who 
the price of the cat. | have written concerning Hermetic mysteries. 

We would not lose our relish for our old| The book is somewhat rare, and we wish we 
stories ; but we think few of our readers will | could transfer some of the wonderful wood- 
deny that the honest Servian peasant is a cuts with which it is adorned to our pages. 
grander figure, and more effectually carries | In the preface, speaking of himself, Ashmole 
out a moral purpose, than the lucky Lord |says,—I must profess I know enough to hold 


Mayor of London. 


THE ANGEL. 


Way should’st thou fear the beautiful angel, Death, 
Who waits thee at the portals of the skies, 

Ready to kiss away thy struggling breath : 
Ready with gentle hand to close thine eyes, 


How many a tranquil soul has pass’d away, 

Fled gladly from fierce pain and pleasures dim, 
To the eternal splendour of the day, 

And many a troubled heart still calls for him. 


Spirits too tender for the battle here 

Have turn’d from life, its hopes, its fears, its charms, 
And children, shuddering at a world so drear, 

Have smiling pass’d away into his arms. 


my tongue, but not enough to speak,—and 
the no less Real than Miraculous Fruits I 
have found in my diligent inquiry into this 
arcana, lead me on to such degrees of admi- 
ration they command silence, and force me 
{to lose my tongue. Howbeit there are few 
stocks that are fitted to inoculate the grafts 
| of science upon ; they are mysteries uncom- 
jmunicable to all but adepts, and those that 
have been devoted from their cradle to serve 
jand wait at this altar—and they, perhaps, 
were with St. Paul caught up into Paradise, 
and as he heard unspeakable words—so they 
wrought impossible works, such as it is not 
lawful to utter. 

The first whose work he reprints is Thomas 
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Norton, of Bristol ; a man of high repute ; 
whose family lived in great esteem under 
Henry the Eighth. He died in fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, at the age of one hundred 
and thirteen. There were nine brothers 
named Norton, who lived much respected ; 


one of them, Sir Sampson Norton, lies buried | 


in Fulham Church; his tomb is adorned 
with Hermetic paintings. He was master 
of the horse to Henry the Eighth. “The 
Ordinal,” Thomas Norton’s chief work, which 


was written in fourteen hundred and seventy- | 


seven, opens thus : 


Maistryeful, mervelous, and Archimaistrye 
Is the tincture of holy alkimy. 
A wonderful scicnce, secrete philosophie, 
A singular gift and grace of the Almightie, 
Which never was found by the labour of mann; 
But by teaching or revelacion begann. 
It was never for money sold nor bought, 
By any man which for it hath sought, 
But given to an able man by grace, 
Wrought with great cost, by long laisir and space. 
It helpeth a man when he hath necde ; 
It voideth vain-glory, hope, and also dreade ; 
It voideth ambitiousness, extortion and excesse 5 
It fenceth adversity that shee doe not oppresse, 

- s * + * 
This science was never tought to man, 
But he were proved perfectly with space 
Whether he were able to receive this grace, 
For his trewth, vertue, and for his stable witt, 
Which if he fault he shall never have it,— 
Also no man could yet this science reach 
But if God send a master him to teach ; 
For it is so wonderful, and so selcouth, 
That it must needs be tought from mouth to mouth, 
Also he must (be he never so loath) 
Receive it with a most secret dreadfull oath, 
That as we refuse great dignities and fame, 
So we must needs refuse the same. 
Also that he shall not be so wilde 
To teach this secret to his owne childe, 
For nighness of blood, nor consanguinity 
May not accepted be to this dignity. 

* * * * 


So that noe man may leave this arte behind, 
But he an able and approved man can finde 
When age shall grieve him to ride or goe, 
One, he may teach, but then never no moe, 
For this science must ever secret be, 

The cause whereof is this, as ye may see : 
All Christian pease he might hastily spill, 
And with his pride he might pull downe 
Rightful kings and princes of renowne. 
Wherefore the sentence of perill aud jeopardy 
Upon the teacher resteth dreadfully. 


The following lines are curious, What 
mines of treasure there would be in old 
marine store shops if Raymond Lully had 
only left his secret, if he had a secret, plainly 
written ; 


In a city of Catilony 
William Raymond Lully, knight, men suppose, 
Made in seven images the trewth te disclose ; 
Three were good silver, in shape like ladies bright, 
Everie each of four were gold, and like a knight, 
In borders of their clothing letters did appear, 
Signifying in sentences as it showeth here : 


| 1. Of old hobnails (said one) I was yre, 
Now I am good silver as good as ye desire. 
2. I was (said another) iron, set from the mine, 
But now I am gold, pure, perfect, and fine. 
3. Whilome was I copper, of an old red pann, 
Now am I good silver, said the third woman. 
4, The fourth said, I was copper grown in the filthy 
place, 
Now am I perfect, God made by God's grace. 
5. The fifth said, I was silver, perfect thro’ fine, 
Now am I perfect gold, excellent, better than the 
prime. 
6. I was a pipe of lead nigh two hundred year, 
And now, to all men, good silver I appeare. 
7. The seventh said, I leade, am gould made for the 
maistrie, 
But trewly my fellows are nearer thereto than I. 
Covetize and cunning, have discorde by kinde, 
| Who lucre coveteth, this science shall not find. 








dence, and temperance a man must possegs 
to study the science with any probability of 
success—which may perhaps account for the 
fact that 

Amongst millions millions of mankinde, 

Scarcelie seven men may this science find, 


| 
| 
| Norton is eloquent about the piety, pru- 


The seven planets (all that were known in 
{those days) had each an especial influence 
{over the corresponding seven metals, Whe- 
ther any of the more recently-discovered 
planets have accepted the character of pre- 
siding spirits to the newly-discovered metals, 
we do not know. The stone passed through 
| many phases during the progress of the great 
| work—the adepts are eloquent in their de- 
| scription of the “ great pleasure and delight” 
‘it was to watch the “admirable works of 
| Nature within the vessels.” We are sorry 
|that we cannot tell the reader what the 
| matter, or substance was, upon which the 
masters set to work, at once so difficult and 
so indispensable ; butthe truth is, that this 
First Principle was the citadel of the great 
| secret of nature,—the resting point upon 
which the lever might be fixed, which would 
‘be able to move the whole natural world. 
| This secret each master religiously guarded; 
they all speak of it under different names 
| =-almost innumerable—as, The Green Lion, 
Litharge, Heavy Water, Dry Water, Burn- 
ing Water, The Son blessed of the Fire, 
The Brother of the Serpent, The Egg, 
Mizadir, The Tears of the Eagle, Mozha- 
cumia, Xit, Zaaf, Life, Mercury, and so 
forth. The masters speak freely of the subse- 
quent processes to which this matter was 
subjected, but upon the method of acquiring 
this secret of secrets they maintained a silence 
like death. In a treatise that bears the 
candid title of Secrets Revealed, this encou- 
raging sentence is found at the onset: 
“ Having prepared our Sol and our Mercury, 
shut them in our vessel, and govern them 
with our fire, and within forty days thou 
shalt see, &e. * * but if thou be yet igno- 
lrant both of our Sol, and of our Mercury, 
jmeddle not in this our work, for expense only 
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will be thy lot, and no gain nor prost.” | 
This is literally the first sentence ; we fold | 


our hands humbly, and follow the advice 
contained therein. Having thus cunningly 
locked up the secret, the master has no 
further scruple about becoming communica- 
tive—but always in emblematic language, 
and at great, indeed almost interminable 
length. We fear the reader would not de- 
rive any other profit than the trial of his 
patience, which, however, was the cardinal 
virtue called forth in alchemy. The Substance 
passed through various colours on its pro- 
gress towards perfection ; and these colours 
were the indications whether the workers 
were in the right track, and also whether the 
fires and furnaces were of the proper tempe- 
rature. The first process was called Putre- 
faction—“ the engendering of the crow,’— 
and the matter became “ black, blacker than 
Black itself’ Sometimes it appeared dry, 
but at the end of forty days it boiled like 
melted pitch; but it was essential to keep 
the vessel tightly closed. After this, for the 
space of three weeks there appeared all the 
colours that can possibly be imagined in the 
world ; these at last gave place, and a white- 
ness showed itself at the sides of the vessel, 
most beautiful to behold—“like unto rays or 
hairs ;”’ this was the second stage otf the 
work. At the end of the fourth month the 
matter again assumed many beautiful colours, 
but momentary, and soon vanishing, and 
more akin to white than black. This stage 
of the process endured for about three weeks, 
during which, the matter began to change 
into many forms; it melted and grew hard 
again many times a day ; “sometimes,” says 
one of the masters, “it will appear like to 
the eyes of a fish,—sometimes like a pure 
silver tree, shining with branches and leaves; 
in a word, about this season the hourly 
marvels shall overwhelm the sight, and at 
the last thou shalt have most pure and 
sparkling grains, like unto atoms of the sun, 
more glorious than which human eyes never 
saw.” This, however, was not the end. The 
congealed mass—the White Stone, as it was 
calied—was then taken out of the vessel, and 
put into a fresh one, an operation very diffi- 
cult, and “only to be done by the will of 
God ;” the least error would spoil the whole 
work, and to regulate the fire at this critical 
period required something like inspiration. 
This critical period—the progress from the 
White Stone to the Red—endured forty days, 
during every instant of which the philosopher 
was liable to see all his work spoiled. The 
white graduaily assumed many transitory 
colours—green, at first, which was looked 
on as the sign of the animation and germinat- 
ing virtue of the substance ; purple, yellow, 
brown, successively followed; at length it 
assumed “the colours of the rainbow and the 
peacock’s tail, which show most gloriously.” 
At this period, the substance assumed many 
strange shapes. At the end of thirty daysa 
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citrine or golden colour began to tinge the 
mass within the vessel. The work was now 
near the close. “Now,” says the master, 
“to God, the giver of all good, you must 
render immortal thanks, who hath brought 
on this work so far, and beg earnestly of him 
that thy counsel may be so governed that 
thou mayest not endeavour to hasten thy 
work so as to lose all.” After about fourteen 
days’ further expectation, the golden colour 
was tinged with violet, and the substance, 
after taking various forms, and being con- 
gealed and liquefied again many times a day 
for the space of another month—the end 
came—within the space of three days the 
matter became converted into fine grains, 
“as fine as the atoms of the sun,” and the 
colour the highest RED imaginable, like the 
soundest blood when it is congealed.” ‘This 
was the crown of the work—the “ king that 
had triumphed over the horrors of the 
tomb.” There still remained some further 
manipulation before projection, or the act 
of transmutation could be accomplished, but 
having attained thus far, the remainder was 
comparatively easy, and we conclude this 
portion of our chapter with the counsel of 
one of the masters: “Whosoever enjoyeth 
this talent, let him be sure to employ it for 
the glory of God, and the good of his neigh- 
bours, lest he be found ungrateful to God 
his creditor, who has blest hin with so great 
a talent, and so be in the last day found 
guilty of misproving of it, and so con- 
demned.” 

Amongst the hieroglyphics with which 
Nicholas Flamel adorned the fourth arch of 
the Cemetery of the Holy Innocents in Paris, 
and which, as he declared, indicated both the 
truths of religion and the secrets of alchemy, 
there was the figure of a black man kneeling 
with a scroll coming from his mouth, upon 
which was written, “‘l'ake away my black- 
ness.” The true philosophers were recog- 
nised by the matter which they employed 
for the work of the magistry. They spoke of 
their matter as “one, although it was found 
everywhere and in every thing, and it could 
only be drawn thence by its own virtue.” It 
was the quintessence which contained the 
principle out of which all things are made, 
A modern German physiologist has declared 
that if we could understand the process of 
Nutrition, we should have seized upon the 
secret of Life. Thealchemists worked in this 
idea. The aim they professed was to discover 
the seed or germinating principle of metals, and 
to discover the conditions under which this 
seed grew in the bowels of the earth, and 
became lead, silver, gold, &e.—and the dif- 
ferent influences by which one metal became 
more precious and perfect than another ; 
weary work they had with their meltings, 
and distillations, and coagulations, and fixa- 
tions, and evaporations, and precipitations. 
It is quite in vain for any one to hope by 
following the directions left in the writings 
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of the great masters, to perfect the lower 
metals into the higher ones. They who pos- 
sessed the secret—kept it! All that modern 
chemistry can say, is, that metals do certainly 
grow in the earth; but under what laws and 
conditions originated, is not known. As re- 
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by the following scrap from Sir George 
Ripley, who wrote the Twelve Gates of 
Alchemy, in fourteen hundred and seventy- 
one, which he dedicated to King Edward the 
Fourth. He was Canon of Bridlington, in 
Yorkshire, and exempted from the rules of 


gards gems, which was also an object of| his cloister in order that he might travel in 


alehemical research, modern science has re- 
coguised that it is absolutely practicable to 
make gems by art, although hitherto the result 
has not been perfect. 

We are not writing a treatise upon al- 
chemy ; all we purpose to ourselves is to give 
the point of view from which the great old 
masters of the art contemplated it. To speak 
of alchemy flippantly and compendiously as 
a delusion, or an imposture,—and to speak 
of the adepts themselves only as either dupes 
or impostors, is to show a very small and nar- 
row spirit, a spirit in which no sort of wisdom 
can take root and grow. “Seest thou a 
man wise in his own conceit,” says King Solo- 
mon, “there is more hope of a fool than of 
him.” Basil Valentine’s instructions to those 
about to address themselves to the Great 
Work show that alchemists were at least 
in earnest. “First, therefore, the name of 
God ought to be called on religiously with 
a pure heart and sound conscience, with- 
out ambition, hypocrisy, and other abuses, 
such as are pride, arrogance, disdain, worldly 
boasting, and oppression of our neighbours, 
and other tyrannies and enormities of that 
kind, all which are to be totally eradicated 
out of the heart... . For, seeing that man 
hath nothing but what his most bounteous 
Creator bestows upon him... it is most 
just that his first Father (who hath created 
the heaven and the earth, things visible and 
invisible) be with most inward humble 
prayers, sought to for the obtaining of them 

Whosoever, therefore, hath resolved 
within himself to seek the top of terrestrials, 
that is, the knowledge of the good lodging in 
every creature lying dormant, or covered in 
stones, herbs, roots, seeds, living creatures, 
plants, minerals, metals, and the like ; let 
him cast behind him all worldly cares and 
other appurtenances, and expect release with 
his whole heart by humble prayer, and his 
hope shall not fail.” Men who began and 
pursued their life-long toil in this spirit, are 
not to be spoken of without great respect. 

The mixture in the works of the alche- 


search of knowledge. He was dignified by 
the Pope, and enjoyed a great reputation 
he died in fourteen hundred and ninety. 


The Bird of Hermes * is my name, 
Eating my wings to make me tame. 

In the sea withouten lesse 

Standeth the Bird is Hermes— 

Eating his wings variable, 

And thereby makete himself more stable, 
When all his feathers be agone 

He standeth still there as a stone ; 

Here is now both white and red, 

And also the stone to quicken the dead; 
All and some, withouten fable, 

Both hard, and nesh, and malleable. 
Understand now well aright, 

And thanke God of this Light. 


The following, which is signed W. D. D. 
RepMawn and is called an Enigma Philo- 
sophicum, is not one whit more easy to 
be understood than the clear and candid 
explanations ; and with this we take leave of 
our readers. 
ENIGMA PHILOSOPHICUM. 

There is no light but what lives in the sun; 

There is no sun but which is twice begott. 
Nature and Arte the, Parents ; first begonne 

By Nature "twas, Nature perfects not ; 
Arte, then, what Nature left, in hand doth take, 
And out of one, a twofold work dothe make. 


oe worke, but such a worke 

oth admit division none at all, 

(See here wherein the secret most doth lurk), 
Unless it be a mathematical. 


It must be two, yet make it one and one, 
And you do take the way to make it none. 


THE AUDIT BOARD. 


Tue Board of Audit has a history which— 
thanks to an official document—it will not 
cost us much trouble to tell. 

Before the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 


accounts of the crown were ene by 


auditors specially constitutedf@r the purpose, 
or by the auditors of the land revenue ; or at 
times, as in the case of sheriffs, collectors of 


mists of religious analogies and fanciful| revenue, the customs, the mint, and the 
allusions, with philosophical facts, would | keeper of the wardrobe, by the auditors of the 
provoke a smile, so we will not go into|exchequer. Certain accounts, however, were 
their speculations upon the New Jerusalem | examined in the office of the lord high trea- 


as described in the Apocalypse. 
twelve gates of precious stones—its streets of 
gold, with the Tree of Life growing in the 
midst, “the leaves of which were for the 
healing of the nations,”"—the “sea of glass 
mingled with fire ;” and the Fountain of the 
Water of Life, at which whosoever is athirst 
may hope to drink. We will conclude our 
specimens and extracts from the alchemists, 


With its|surer, as some few accounts are to this day 


examined there. 

In the second year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, two auditors of the imprests (an 
imprest is an advance of public money) were 
appointed, and these offices continued in 
existence till the year one thousand seven 


oe The “Bird of Hermes” was one of the names by 
which the masters spoke of their matter or substance. 
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hundred and eighty-five. The auditors were 


aid by fees on the accounts they examined. 

he fees were at established rates, but were 
sometimes increased by the lord high trea- 
surer on a memorial from the auditors that 
the accounts were more voluminous than they 
had formerly been, or by a voluntary grant 
from the lord high treasurer for the pains 
which the auditors had been at in making up 
particular accounts. The accounts of the 
treasurer of the navy appear to have occa- 
sioned the first memorial from the auditors 
for an increased allowance. This was upwards 
of two hundred years ago. 

The two auditors of the imprests, as 
originally appointed, had no power to call 
upon parties to render account, but were de- 
pendent on the treasury for getting them. 
This state of dependence on the treasury con- 
tinued during the struggle with Charles the 
First ; but, in the year sixteen hundred and 
forty-nine the auditors were empowered by 
the committee of public revenue, sitting at 
Westminster, to call before them all such 

ersons as had received any moneys upon 
imprests or otherwise, to pass their accounts 
according to the usual course of the exchequer. 
Fees were abolished by the same committee, 
and the two auditors were allowed a fixed 
salary of five hundred a-year each for them- 
selves, as it was stated ; and their clerks, in- 
cluding all charges for house-rent, pens, ink, 
paper, and parchment, and all other incidental 
expenses. 

With the restoratién of Charles the 
Second, the two auditors returned to the 
former system of payment by fees, and de- 
pendence on the treasury—a practigg which 
remained in force until the abolitio) their 
duties sixty years since. The accounts had by 
that time increased so much, however, both 
in number and bulk, that each of the auditors 
was receiving not less, but even more than 
sixteen thousand a-year, and retired when the 
office was abolished upon an annuity of more 
than half that sum. Each auditor had his 
deputy and staff of six or seven clerks; and, as 
an example of the scale of remuneration to 
the auditors of the imprests, the account of 
the chief cashier of the Bank of England may 
be quoted ; the audit of which there was 
allowed a hiidred pounds for every million 
of capital stock managed by that company. 
The fees paid for auditing the bank account 
for the year seventeen hundred and eighty- 
four exceeded twenty thousand pounds. 

The first attempt by the House of Com- 
mons to establish a control over the grants of 
parliament, and to check the appropriation of 
supplies was made in sixteen hundred and 
sixty-seven; when it was determined by the 
house, that the money voted for the Dutch 
war should be applied only to the purposes of 
the war. Commissioners for this purpose 
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Pepys, who was minutely examined before 
them on the expenditure of the navy. “That 
supplies granted by parliament are only to be 
expended for particular objects specitied by 
itself, became,” says Mr. Hallam, “from 
this time an undisputed principle recog- 
nised by frequent and, at length, constant 
practice.” This may be considered the first 
establishment of a parliamentary audit ; or, 
in other words, of an audit to a certain extent 
independent of the government. The com- 
missioners specially appointed in subsequent 
reigns under various acts, to take and state 
the public accounts of the kingdom, were 
independent of the treasury, and generally 
consisted of persons who were not members 
of parliament. The functions of these com- 
missioners interfered in no way with the 
duties of the auditors of the imprests, 

As yet, except by these temporary com- 
missions, there was no general scheme of con- 
trol or superintendence over the whole of the 
public accounts ; and the system of allowing 
the office which regulated and controlled the 
issue of public money the power of separately 
auditing the expenditure, remained in force. 
Money was issued by the treasury, without 
account, apart from the control of parlia- 
ment. By degrees, however, fresh attempts 
were made to obtain comprehensive audit 
of all public accounts. With this object 
the office of the commissioners for auditing 
the public accounts was created at the sug- 
gestion of Pitt after the American war, on 
the abolition of the two auditors of the im- 
prests, sixty years ago. The board consisted 
then of five commissioners (two of them being 
comptrollers of army accounts,) paid at fixed 
salaries ; fees for auditing accounts having 
been abolished by the same act which ap- 
pointed them. 

But even by these improvements no uni- 
form plan of audit was obtained; for there 
still existed other offices independent of one 
another, and responsible to the treasury. 
They were the following: —auditor of the 
exchequer; auditor of the land revenue ; 
auditor of excise ; comptrollers of army ac- 
counts, and commissioners for the accounts 
of Ireland. Other offices subsequently arose 
out of the exigencies of war and other cir- 
cumstances ; namely, those of the commis- 
sioners for West India accounts, in eighteen 
hundred and six; and of the commissioners 
for colonial accounts, eight years later. The 
accounts of the subordinate officers of the 
army, navy, and ordnance were examined by 
the respective departments, to whom alone 
those officers were responsible, but no general 
account was made up for audit until twenty- 
two years ago in the case of the navy, and nine 
years ago in the case of the armyand ordnance. 
Since that time an audited account of the ap- 
propriation of the votes of parliament for 


were appointed by an act for taking the ac-|each service, and also for the commiassariat 


compts; and, by these commissioners the| service, has been laid before the House of 
strictest scrutiny was made, as is observed by'Commons by the commissioners of audit, 
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under the act nine and ten Victoria, chapter 
ninety-two. 

The disadvantage and expense attendant on 
a subdivided form of audit managed in so 
many unconnected offices—the want, in fact, 
of compact organisation, which is still felt more 
or less in all departments of the government— 
led from time to time to fresh consolidations. 
In the year eighteen hundred and thirteen 
one of the commissioners for auditing the 
public accounts was appointed auditor- 
general of accounts in the Peninsula. He 
returned from Lisbon six years afterwards, 
and his establishment was then reduced. 
The extraordinary expenditure arising out 
of the famine in Ireland, in eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, rendered it neces- 
sary for the commissioners of audit to send 
two officers to Dublin, to examine the 
accounts of the relief commissioners during 
the progress of the expenditure. It was also 
at about the same time considered necessary 
by the government to appoint a special com- 
mission to sit in Dublin, to examine the 
accounts of the expenditure for the labouring 
poor in Ireland. 

Various duties have from time to time 
been assigned to the commissioners for audit- 
ing the public accounts by the Lords of the 
Treasury, thereby making them general 
advisers of the government in matters of 
account, in addition to their duties as au- 
ditors. The duty of making up and pre- 


paring an annual account of the transactions 


of the commissariat chest has also been 
assigned to the commissioners of audit, by 
treasury minute dating nine or ten years 
back. The Lords of the Treasury have 
expressed an opinion, that all accounts of the 
expenditure of public money should be 
audited by the commissioners for auditing 
the public accounts, and there are now not 
many exceptions to that rule. 

The board of audit now consists of five 
commissioners; there were once nine. The 
chairman has a salary of fifteen hundred 
a-year; the four others, twelve hundred 
a-year each. They are appointed by the 
crown ; but, with a view to secure their inde- 
pendence, the appointment is a patent one, 
and, having once been made, can only be 
revoked on an address from both Houses of 
Parliament to theCrown. The salaries of these 
national auditors are, for the same reason, 
settled as fixed charges upon the consolidated 
fund. Before entering on his dutirs, each com- 
missioner swears thathe will faithfully perform 
them ; and he is, in his turn, authorised to 
administer to all subordinates oaths in assur- 
ance of their true and faithful demeanour in 
all things relating to the performance of the 
trust reposed in them. No audit commis- 
sioner can sit in parliament. Down to the 
year last expired, the cost of the whole estab- 
lishment was charged on the consolidated 
fund. But, with a view to the annual revi- 
sion of the main expenses of the departmentt 
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by the House of Commons, it has now to be 
provided for by annual estimate and‘ vote of 
that assembly. The estimate voted last 
year was nearly fifty thousand pounds. The 
cost of the department, including the salaries 
of the commissioners, being about fifty-four 
thousand a-year. 

The board, attended by its secretary, meet 
at least three times a week for the transaction 
of the higher kind of-business, But, in addi- 
tion to board meetings, the commissioners 
divide themselves into committees of two, for 
the despatch of details not requiring general 
consideration. Each of these committees takes 
under its more immediate control one or two 
of the interior departments into which the 
work is distributed, and the heads of those 
departments attend, to bring before the com- 
mittees to which they are subject, all questions 
of doubt and difficulty. 

The establishment consists of a secretary 
with eight hundred a-year rising to a thou- 
sand; an inspector of naval and military 
accounts with six hundred a-year, rising to 
eight ; ten inspectors with five hundred a- 
year rising to six hundred and fifty ; fifteen 
first-class senior examiners with four hundred 
a-year rising to five ; one book-keeper, with 
four hundred a-year rising to five hundred 
and fifty; one supernumerary first-class 
senior examiner with four hundred a-year 
rising to five hundred ; twenty second-class 
senior examiners, and two supernumeraries, 
all with salaries of three hundred rising to 
three hundred and fifty pounds; moreover 
thirty junior examiners and two supernume- 
raries whose salaries amount from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty pounds ; 
finally, thirty assistant examiners and one 
supernumerary, whose salaries rise from 
ninety pounds a-year to one hundred and 
forty. 

The patronage of these officers is with the 
treasury ; but, with two exceptions, all enter 
in the lowest rank, as assistant examiners, 
and rise according to a rule laid down by the 
commissioners. The exceptions are the se- 
cretary and the inspectors in charge of naval 
and military accounts. These two oflicers 
receive a direct appointment from the trea- 
sury, and do not rise by gradations through 
the lower ranks. The whole establishment 
is divided into twelve branches or depart- 
ments :— 

1. The secretary’s department. This con- 
ducts the general business of the board, such 
as the preparation of minutes, reports, cor- 
respondence, and is the department through 
which all the business transacted by the 
other departments may be said to be filtered 
in its passage to the Board. The appropria- 
tion audit of the commissariat chest ac- 
count, for presentation to parliament, is com- 
piled under the secretary’s superintendence. 
This leading branch consists of the secretary, 
the book-keeper, the chief clerk, three senior 
second-class, and six assistant examiners. 
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2. Naval and military accounts. 

3. Revenue accounts branch ; for auditing 
the customs, post-office, inland revenue, and 
sheriffs’ accounts. 

4. The public debt and pay-office accounts 
branch. This takes cognisance of the ac- 
counts of the Bank of England, of the national 
debt, of the paymaster-general, the pay- 
master of the civil service in Ireland, and the 
queen and lord treasurer’s remembrancer in 
Scotland. 

5. The woods and works account branch. 

6. The first section of the commissariat 
branch. This attends to commercial affairs 
at and beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
namely, at the Cape and at Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, the Mauritius, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Van Diemen’s Land. 

7. The second section of the commissariat 
branch. This deals with the business of the 
commissariat on this side of the Cape. 

8 and 9. Are formed by a like division into 
two sections of the colonial account branch. 

10. The police and prisons branch. Attends 
to the accounts of the London and Dublin 
police, the Irish constabulary, county-courts, 
the sonvict service, and all prisons. 

11 and 12. Are the first and second section 
of the miscellaneous account branch. The 
business of the first includes the accounts of 
ail poor-law commissions, of Irish lunatic 
asylums, hospitals and infirmaries, of the 
board of trade, the diplomatic and the secret 
service, The other section of this branch 
takes cognisance of all other small accounts 
of the public service, some thirty or forty in 
number, and is manned with one inspector, 
one senior first-class, two senior second-class, 
three junior and two assistant examiners, and 
one temporary clerk. 

The number of persons in the establish- 
ment averages one hundred and fifty persons. 
The temporary clerks receive according to 
their standing, from five to eleven shillings 
a-day. ‘The retiring allowances are the same 
as in other departments of the civil service. 

Against every one who receives publicmoney 
a charge of the amount imprested to him is en- 
tered on the books of the audit board, and the 


board then calls on the receiver to discharge | 


himself of the sum—first, by showing proper 
vouchers for the money he has spent, and 
then by proof that he was duly authorised to 
spend it, 

When the examination of an account is 
completed at the audit office, the commissioners 
make what is called a “state of the account,” 
which briefly includes the charge and dis- 
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that the document is finally deposited. The 
fact is then notified to the accountant. If 
there is no balance in his hands, the account 
is pronounced even and quit. If there be a 


, balance, it is notified that the charge against 


the accountant is so much and the discharge 
so much, and the accountant is declared to be 


| indebted to the amount of whatever the 
| 


balance may be. This is the accountant’s 
formal acquittance to the extent stated. On 
the other side, for balances improperly de- 
tained in the accountant’s hands the board of 
audit has power to charge him interest ; and 
both it and the treasury have large and 
prompt remedies at law against all debtors to 
the crown. 

The duties and powers of the audit office 
are partially enacted by various statutes, and 
partly the result of treasury orders. In those 
of its duties for which authority is derived by 
statute the audit board acts independently of 
the treasury, and will not admit of its inter- 
ference ; but in all other respects the audit 
board is subject to the treasury as its superior 
power, At present, the laws under which 
the board acts are confused and dispersed ; 
but it is intended shortly to consolidate and 
bring them all into one general statute. It is 
probable that these changes will tend to 
render the audit board more independent of 
the treasury than it now is, 


THE OLD BOAR’S HEAD. 


In no history of London that has ever 
been written, from the remote time of the old 
author, Fitz-Stephen, up to that of our present 
Peter Cunningham, has the gradual downfall 
of any ancient house been so minutely de- 
scribed as that of the Old Boar’s Head Ta- 
vern, Eastcheap, by Shakspeare, GOLDSMITH 
and Wasnineton Irvine have, each in his 
own delightful way, treated of the Old Boar’s 
Head. Let me follow its decline and fall, 
through Shakspeare. 

It was, and for years had been, a respectable 
and well-to-do house at the time Prince Hal 
and his boon companions frequented it ; for the 
host, Quickly, was a thorough man of business, 
and had everybody’s good word, even that of 
his wife; but after his death there was a great 
\change for the worse, and, in the end, utter 
jruin. Falstaff and his followers got into the 
| widow’s debt. He borrowed money of her, 
and even got her to sell her goods and chat- 
tels ; introduced such characters as Doll Tear- 
sheet into the house, promised to marry her, 
then went off into the country to beat about 





for recruits, and when he returned found her 
The character of the old tavern 





charge. This they transmit to the treasury, |in prison. 
which, if satisfied therewith, grants a warrant |sank lower and lower; a man was killed 
to prepare it for declaration. The state of | during a brawl in the house ; Widow Quickiy 
the account so warranted is then made into a | took in common lodgers ; married that bounc- 
declared account, declared by the commis-|ing, cowardly, “swaggering rascal,” Pistol. 
sioners of audit, and signed by the chancellor | Then Falstaff died in it, Her new husband 
of the exchequer. <A record of it is entered left her and went to the wars; and finally 
the treasury; but it is in the audit office she died in the hospital. 
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It stood in a commanding situation—the 
high road from. the Tower to Westminster. 
All the royal processions—and there were 
a many in its palmy days—passed the door of 
the Old Boar’s Head, before turning into 
Grass-church Street, and on to the Conduit and 
Standard on Cornhill. Behind it and near at 
hand was the river, old London Bridge, Bilings- 
| gate, with its fishermen and watermen, who 
had only to step a few yards up the gradual 
ascent, and in at the back door of the tavern 
to obtain whatever they pleased to call for, 
from those obliging drawers, Tom, Dick, and 
Francis : and from the latter they were sure 
to obtain a civil “ Anon, anon, sirs,” however 
busy he might. be. Nor was it any great 
distance from Leadenhall Market, where the 
artificers worked who prepared the pageants ; 
and these, we may be sure, often dropped in 
to pick up what news they could from the 
followers of the Prince, and to ascertain 
when they were likely to have a job to 
repaint the Nine Worthies, silver the angels, 
and gild the dragons, which had been but 
little used during the reign of Richard the 
Second, who passed the old tavern when 
he was led a prisoner to the Tower by Hal’s 
father, the ambitious Bolingbroke. 


Quickly was 2 ian of business, and would 
never lose an opportunity of contributing to 
; these pageants, and of showing his loyalty 
| —whoever might be king—by throwing over 
the balustrades of his gallery the tapestry 


that decorated his dining chambers, which 
would hang down as low as the “red-lattice,” 
where Bardolph often stood to cool his nose, 
which was of the samé colour 4s the painted 
casement. He would not even allow his busi- 
ness to be interrupted by so coveted a cus- 
tomer as Prince Hal; for when he and Poins 
were both calling the drawer at the same 
time, and simple sugar-stick-loving Francis 
stood amazed, not knowing which way to go, 
Host Quickly stepped up with a brief sharp 
| “What! stand’st thou still, and hear’st such 
a calling? Look to the guests within.” Then 
as if he had not seen their mad pranks with 
the drawer, he politely acquainted the Prince 
that Falstaff and some half-dozen more are 
at the door, and asked if it was his pleasure 
that they should be let in. Such a man was 
sureto get on, and deserved the encouragement 
he received ; for, the Prince when speaking of 
him to Dame Quickly, said, “I love him 
well ; he is an honest man.” And when Fal- 
staff complained of having had his pocket 
picked in the tavern, he indignantly said, 
| “the tithe of a hair was never lost in my 
house before.” He allowed no Doll Tear- 
sheets, or swaggering Pistols, or butchers’ 
wives to come in and “ borrow vinegar,” 
hang about the tavern, or be familiar with 
his wife, while he was alive; but made the 
Old Boar’s Head one of the most respectable 
houses in the City of London, while his wife 
was known far and wide as “a most sweet 

weuch,” and was compared, by Hal himself, 
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no mean authority, to the “ honey of Hybla.” 
His Pomegranate-room was always kept a 
rich warm orange colour, where, by the 
winter fire, such guests as Smooth the silk- 
man loved to congregate; while the Half 
moon-parlour had a cool look in the hottest 
day of sammer, with its silver white walls ; 
and in the Dolphin-chamber you might sit for 
the long hour together, and admire the 
tapestry, on which Arion sat on the sea-green 
monster’s back, while the waves looked almost 
as natural as those which were ever rolling 
about the confined arches of old London Bridge. 
No marvel that such a man had parcel-gilt 
cups, plate of every description, rooms hung 
with arras, and “ noblemen of the court at the 
door.” He lived in days when the City was 
the West-end, and the neighbourhood of the 
Tower was covered with the mansions of the 
nobility ; and many of those, no doubt, like 
Prince Hal, “loved him well,” and knew him 
to be an “ honest man,” though he did occa- 
sionally, like the hosts of the present day, 
adulterate his liquors, and put “ lime in his 
sack.” He died before Prince Hal ascended 
the throne, and, though the heir-apparent 
still used the house occasionally, the Old 
Boar’s Head was never again what it had 
been during the lifetime of Mine Host 
Quickly. 

After his death there was a great change 
in the Old Boar’s Head. Falstaff, who seldom 
let slip the opportunity of ingratiating him- 
self in the good graces of Dame Quickly, even 
in her husband’s lifetime, called her his 
“ tristful queen,” when enacting the part of 
the king before Prince Hal, and otherways 
complimented her on many similar occasions ; 
and now he not only lived at “rack and 
manger” himself, but quartered his lawless 
followers on the too-easy widow. After his 
exploits at Shrewsbury, about which he used 
to tell as many untruths as he formerly had 
told of the men in buckram at Gadshill, he 
sat where he liked, and not only called for 
what he pleased without paying for it, but 
getting the fond foolish woman into the Dol- 
phin-chamber, he would, while sitting at the 
round table, at a sea-coal fire, borrow her 
money, and talk about marrying her, then 
spend it before her face on such disreputable 
characters as Doll Tear-sheet. Then she 
became irritable, maudlin, and fond to foolish- 
ness ; at one hour abusing him, the next sue- 
irg him for what he owed her, and almost in 
tae same breath offering to pawn her very 
gown to support him in his extravagance : 
though at the same time, as she said, “ he was 
eating her out of house and home.” Worse 
than all, she sat down and drank with the 
disreputable company Falstaff brought to 
the tavern, talked sad nonsense over her cups 
about what Master Tisick the deputy and 
Master Dumb the minister said of her honesty 
and respectability ; and this to the very 
persons who made her house infamous. As 
tor Falstaff, instead of pitying and protecting 
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her, he added insult to injury ; spoke of her|together unheeded. Bardolph’s nose now 
before the chief justice as having become | stood boldly out in its fiery crimson from the 
distraught, said that she had been in “ good! weather-stained and unpainted lattice ; and 
case” once, but that poverty had distracted/as for Nell, as Mistress Quickly was too 
her; and then before that dignitary’s face | familiarly called, she would sit neglecting her 
took the poor fond weak-minded creature | business,sipping with Doll Tear-sheet, and tell- 
aside, and persuaded her to pawn her plate | ing her “that she had known Falstaff twenty- 
and arras, which he told her was only “ bed-| nine years come peascod-time ; and that an 
hangingsand fleabitten tapestry,” and that any | honester or truer-hearted man never lived.” 
“ slight drollery ” in water-works was worth | Jack meantime, with Nym and Pistol, were 
a thousand of these ancient heirlooms ; while | having the run of the house, while that vil- 
glass was better than those parcel-gilt cups, | lainous boy was ever plaguing Bardolph about 
which had so long been the pride of the Old | his nose ; and the poor old man, the truest 
Boar’s Head. The master’s eye was no longer | friend Falstaff had, and who had served him 
there to overlook; the master-mind that | faithfully “ forty years,” would sit apart, and 
reduced all to order was gone. Smooth the) sigh over the good old times which had de- 
silkman would fight shy of the house, for the | parted never to return again: sometimes 
rumoured change would soon reach Lombard | saying to his master, “ you cannot live long,” 
Street. Tisick the deputy would shun it.| though such kindly warnings were unheeded 
Dumb the minister, after a few sharp remon-| by the gormandising knight: while as for 
strances, in which Falstaff would laugh him to! Nell Quickly she sat with closed eyes, and 
scorn, would cross over the way whenever he went drifting headlong to ruin. 

went past ; and even Keech the butcher’s wife; Lower and lower fell the character of the 
would steal in at the back door, for but few| Old Boar’s Head; almost every hour of the 
of the female neighbours would care to claim | day and night would the maudlin widow, in 
acquaintanceship with a woman who drank | hopes of quelling the riot, brawling, and 
canary with Mistress Tear-sheet ; and was con- | drunkenness, “ forswear keeping house,rather 





tinually having the city-watch at her door to 
quell some brawl. 


Francis the drawer had, ' 
no doubt, long before things came to this pass, | 


than be in those tirrits and frights.” Falstaff | 
and Bardolph were “on his Majesty’s service” 
in the country, making all the money they 


taken Prince Hal’s advice, shown his inden-' could for themselves, out of the Mouldys and 
tures a fair pair of heels, and left some other | Bullcalfs, they were enlisting, and living on 
to cry “ Anon, anon, sir,” through the deafen- | the fat of the land, in Gloucestershire, with 
ing clinking of pewter. The plate was melted, | Justice Shallow: while at home those tho- 
the tapestry pawned ; the Pomegranate-room | rough-paced rascals, Pistol and Nym, were 
was the colour of a November fog, the Half-|quarrelling for the hand of Dame Quickly, 
moon parlour a dead dirty white. Arion and| like wreckers over a salvage. The old tavern 
his dolphin had gone—having been carried off had now become a common lodging-house, 
and sold. The green ceiling, which gave such | “ there had been a man or two killed in it,” and 
a cool sea-like look to the apartment, was | it had become dangerous to go into the place. 
peeling off ; the quaintly-carved mantel-piece| A watch was set about the dark courts 
clogged with dust ; and instead of that look | and alleys which lay around the spot, espe- 
of cleanliness which gave such a charm to the | cially such as led to the foot of the bridge, 
Old Boar’s Head, nothing would be seen but for there were suspicious whisperings afloat, 
neglect, decay, and dirt. Falstaff, as he told | dark hints of foul play, and dead bodies that 
Shallow, still saw old Jane Nightwork ; she| had been thrown into the river, to shoot the 
was then very old, and it could only have! bridge, and be drawn by the boiling eddies 





been as charwoman at the tavern in East- | 
cheap where he met her ; for, the Windmill | 
in St. George’s Fields went to the dogs after | 


eld John Nightwork died. And now old 


Jane went out to clean, ate broken vic-| 


tuals in the scullery, and ran _ errands, 


perhaps for Doll Tear-sheet, hunting up| 
Speak the street musician when he was} 


wanted, or running for Fang to arrest some 
customer who kicked up a disturbance, and 
refused to pay his reckoning. “ Oh, what a 
falling off was there!” 

The large chair in which Falslaff sat to 
enact the part of king, when he drank a cup 
of sack to make his eyes look red, before 
rebuking Prince Hal, was by this time either 
broken up or sold. The cushion which he 
placed on his head for a crown, had long lain 
under one of the benches ; and many acur had 
coiled itself up, and slept on it for hours 


deep down, never more to arise until the 
sound of Doom. The gallery from which 
Quickly used to hang out his tapestry on gala- 
days, was now broken and dangerous, and 
looked as if it would, at any hour, topple 
| down upon the heads of the passengers below ; 
the round table which stood on it. and had 
formerly been the ornament of the Dolphin- 
|chamber, was covered with dust and the 
marks of muddy ale, while one broken leg 
was spliced with unsightly rope, the work of 
some waterman. Low fellows, employed on 
the wharves and river, porters, costardmon- 
gers, and fishmongers, and such as plied in 
the streets, now occupied it, playing at shovel- 
grote, drinking, and quarrelling all day long, 
and insulting every passenger in the street. 
Doors were hanging halt-off the hinges, 
balustrades were broken, windows patched 
and stopped up with paper and rags, behind 
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which sat women—even a grade lower than 
Doll Tear-sheet, who had run her race, and 
was then in the hospital. It was a bad 
house, shunned by every one who respected 
himself, and only frequented by those who 
had no charact lose. Nym and Pistol, 
when not quar were gambling, then 
disputing about their bettings; and, though 
both arrant cowards, threatening to “scour 
their rapiers” on each other, then compound- 
ing in money and drink; and patching up a 
hollow peace, while Dame Quickly was ever 
threatening to shut up the house. Even she 
had been dragged off to prison to account for 
the death of some customer, and what little 
she possessed had gone to obtain her liberty. 
After this, she fell so low, that she mar- 
ried Pistol: a fellow whom Doll had many a 
time called “cut-purse cheat, and juggler.” 
And, now, she could no longer lift up her 
head, and say with pride, as when Quickly 
was alive, “lam an honest man’s wife ;” for, 
a greater cur, anda more thorough-grained 
rogue than Pistol, had never set foot on the 
causeway of Eastcheap. 

Last scene of all—amid all this vice, 
wretchedness, poverty, and misery — poor, 
broken-hearted Falstaif, was one day brought 
in from the Fleet prison, by Bardolph, to die. 
Prince Hal was now king, and had not only 
shaken off all his old companions, but had 
threatened them with punishment, if they 
came a-near him. Poor Jack was lying up- 
stairs in a dilapidated chamber, on a bed, the 
hangings of which, had long before been sold 
by Nell, to supply him with money. On 
that April day, when his old boon companion 
rode by on his way from the Tower, to be 
crowned king at Westminster, Bardolph, his 
nose paler than in former days, stood on the 
broken balcony, and sighed as the procession 
passed, while he thought of his kind old mas- 
ter, dying neglected within, Even the young 
king, after raising his eyes for a moment to 
glance at the house where he had held so 
many of his mad merrymakings, seemed sad- 
dened when he beheld its altered condition ; 
nor did he raise his head again, until his at- 
tention was roused by the surrounding nobles, 
to the gaudy pageant which stretched ‘across 
Grass-church Street. 

There was a smell of May in the “simple 
market of Bucklersbury,” and*whenever Fal- 
staff sat amid the buzzing of flies in his 
stifling chamber, “babbling of green fields,” 
thither faithful Bardolph would go, if he 
could either beg, or borrow, a groat, and 
purchase flowers to deck and sweeten his 
apartment ; for, they set the poor invalid 
talking of the summer-arbour in which he 
had eaten last year’s pippins with Shallow, 
and of the pleasant head-lands that were then 
waving with red wheat. And now his clothes 
were a world too wide for him; he could 
have buckled that villainous boy within his 
belt, who had no pity for him, but when 
he complained of feeling cold, would with 
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a griv, bid Bardolph “ put his nose between 
the sheets, and do the office of a warming- 
pan.” The low lodgers were ever running 
in and out, slamming the doors all day 
long. Pistol was constantly quarrelling with 
Nym, and his own wife, and begrudging 
every little kindness she showed to Falstaff ; 
and she, in her half-crazed way, muddled 
with drink, and ill-clad, would, every now 
and then, come hurrying in, with her hair 
hanging about her face; fond, foolish, and 
maudlin; telling him how she should never 
be happy any more, since she couldn’t have 
him ; and he, feeling that he had brought 
her to that state, would sit and wish that 
he had his life to live over again, while he 
vowed within himself, if such a thing could 





be, how differently he would act. Some- 
times Sneak, the street musician, would half 
madden him, by the horrible noise he made, 
while playing to the drunken guests in the 
broken balcony: and old Jane Nightwork, 
would be constantly moving about him in 
her dirt and ugliness. Sometimes he would 
repeat to himself the words Prince Hal 
uttered, when he thought he was dead, while 
lying beside Percy on the battle-field of 
Shrewsbury, and say with a sigh, “I could 
have better spared a better man.” Then 
Nell would bid him be of good cheer, and 
as he “fumbled with the sheets, and played 
with the flowers,” would, poor simple soul, 
try to amuse him, by telling him of the mad 
pranks he and Hal played in her younger 
days, unconscious that the awakening of such 
recollections pierced him like the wound of 
la dagger. All those hollow friends, who had 
buzzed about him like summer flies in the 
sunshine of his prosperity, had now forsaken 
him, leaving only Nell and Bardolph behind, 
while the nose of the latter paled and grew 
sharper, through weary vigils, and affectionate 
offices, smoothing his pillow, straightening 
his white hair, and holding the sack-cup to 
his lips. When he expired, true-hearted Bar- 
dolph, with the tears in his eyes, exclaimed— 
“Would, I were with him, wheresome’er he 
is, either in heaven or in hell.” <A godless 
prayer, which the accusing angel would see 
recorded with asigh, for there must have been 
something loveable about poor Jack, to have 
awakened such a wish. 

They would bury him in the old City 
churchyard, at the foot of the bridge, for he 
would be too heavy a corpse to carry far. 
Bardolph and Nell would be chief mourners 
at the funeral, though Nym and Pistol would 
make some pretended show of grief. Even 
by the grave-side, that evil boy would 
| keep on jesting about Bardolph’s nose ; and 
the good-natured fellow, who had served 
Falstaff faithfully for near forty years, would 
answer, that “the fuel was gone that main- 
tained that fire,” for his drink “was all the 
riches he got in his service.” Keech the 
butcher’s wife, and Smooth the silkman, 
would, in remembrance of the many merry 
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dinners hé and the deceased had enjoyed at | marches up the hill in order to march down 
the Lubber’s-head in Lombard Street, follow ;/ again ; fixes pumps where there is no water; 
and Dumbleton, who would not — with| sinks shafts where there is no coal; serves 
Bardolph for security — trust him satin | out rations of beef to vegetarians ; and has 
enough to make a cloak, would be a looker-| always a good supply of heavy clothing, and 


on. Dumb, the minister, would read the| 
solemn burial service, and between the pauses 
would be heard the roaring of the river, as it 
rushed through the narrow arches of old| 
London Bridge. Old Jane Nightwork, in| 
her shabby attire, would mingle with the 
assembled crowd. Then the funeral proces- 
sion would return, and that would be the last 
time a respectable company assembled in the | 
Old Boar’s Head. 

On an after day, Henry the Fifth would | 
ride by, with the plaudits of assembled thou- 
sands ringing in his ears, after the great vic- 
tory he had won at Agincourt. Perhaps he 
would look at the old house, as he passed, then 
shut up, and in ruins, and would think of his 
old hostess, who had died in the hospital—of 
Falstaff, who slept his long sleep in the green 
churchyard by the river-side—of the happy 
days, when he played the part of drawer, | 
within those decaying walls—and sigh for the | 
sound sleep he enjoyed there, before he found | 
his kingly crown a 


| 


Polished perturbation, golden care, 
That kept the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night, 


and bringing troubles he never dreamed of 
while he was called “a Corinthian, a lad of; 
mettle, a good boy,” by every drawer in the | 
Old Boar’s Head. 





ROUTINE. | 
Wuat is this Routine, of which we hear) 
so many loud complaints ? 


in its proper subordinate place. 
do we mean by stupid, mischievous, fatal 
Routine. The greatest disorder carried on | 
under an appearance of order ; the culture of | 
forms with a neglect of realities; the em- 
ployment of means without a reference to the | 
end ; the part setting up itself as indepen- | 
dent of the whole to which it belongs ; the | 
automaton imitating the work of the living, 
thinking man ; these are so many contribu- 
tions to a full definition of bad routine. It is 
the work of grave fools employed 


“In dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 


He was an old routinier who locked the 
stable-door, after the horse had been stolen. 
Another of the same family started a slow- 


It is merely a! 
fixed order of managing the details of any | 
business, and is not only harmless, but useful | 


Then what | 





coach to compete with the rail. Routine, 


when he wears the black gown, goes on| 


mumbling to Thirteenthly, while the congre- 
gation snores. In other characters, he plays 
the organ while nobody blows the bellows ; 


Witney blankets ready fomiot weather. 

The ancestry of Routin@%s respectable, and 
may generally be traced to some relation- 
ship with reality, As an example—it is 
said that among the Mongol Tatars, prayers 
are offered to Buddha by means of small 
wheels placed across streams, and turned by 
the water. So many turns; so many 
prayers! The devout routinier sets his little 
wheel in motion, then smokes his pipe, or 
goes to sleep, and wakes with a consciousness 
of having prayed so long. Most probably, 
in‘earlier times, the water-wheel served as a 
rosary, or as an accompaniment to some real 
act of piety. The reality was forgotten ; the 
form, or routine, remained. Would the reader 
understand how the kernel may perish while 
the shell is carefully .oarded ; how the life, 
the informing spirit may depart, and leave in 
good preservation all the red tape, parch- 
ment, and other integuments of the body; 
let him read our simple parable of the Water 
Carriers. 


THE WATER CARRIERS, 


In the land of Routine—a rather extensive 
region—the people had long suffered from a 


scarcity of pure water, and it was well-known 


that diseases and deaths were caused by 
drinking from polluted streams. To remedy 
the evil, a few benevolent and laborious ex- 
ones devoted themselves to the work of 

ringing down pure water from a neighbour- 
ing hilly country. The results of their enter- 
prise were hailed with the greatest delight, 
and men, women, and children, who were 
dying of thirst, revived when they caught a 
glimpse of the sparkling fluid. The original 
water-carriers were decked with badges and 
honoured as saviours of the people; while 
the yokes and buckets used in the first 
journey to the springs were preserved among 
national trophies. 

Thus the original Guild of Water Carriers 
was founded. It became numerous and 
powerful, and, in the course of time, made 
great improvements in its resources. Instead 
of the simplé means first used, pipes and 
cisterns were laid down, to conduct water 
from the hills into the dwelling of every man 
in the land, and reasonable rates for the use 
of these advantages were cheerfully paid b 
the people. The water company was, indeed, 
the chief organ of life, industry, and progress 
all over the country. 

But when public spirit had declined, 
and indolence had followed success, the 
members of the guild began to regard 
their own welfare as something separate 
from that of the people. They preserved 
their badges, made a parade of the original 
buckets, and asserted their own exclusive 
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right of supplying water throughout the land | the street it was common to see some irregu- 
of Routine. Meanwhile, they allowed their | lar watermen, stopping a routinier to inquire 
works to fall into a ruinous condition. Foun- if anything had been done for the works, and 
tains were choked, pipes burst, and cisterns the latter would reply by giving the latest 
became leaky ; but the old rates for expenses | news of a sub-division among the yellows. 
of buckets, badges, and other insignia of the! By some chance, an irregular man gained 
guild were still levied ; and, indeed, increased admission to the hall, and asked the presi- 
in amount, proportionately as the supply of! dent to fix a time when the state of the 
water diminished. The so-called watermen, | public waterworks would be considered. The 


extended their organisation, and appointed 
each other as chief overseers, surveyors of 
cisterns, inspectors of pipes, and other offi- 
cials, too numerous to be mentioned. They 
met together, dined, made speeches on the 
fine qualities of their water, and defined the 
proper shapes and sizes of buckets, As they 
enjoyed wealth and leisure, they became scien- 
tific and metaphysical ; they analysed water, 
discussed the conditions of its purity, and 
found that the most essential was, that it 
should be supplied by the men who wore the 


president—a jocular old gentleman—replied, 
| that that question must be postponed sine 
die, or until the “yellow buckets shall have 
ended their dispute ;” and he added, with a 
‘smile, “Though now in good health and 
| spirits, I can hardly hope to survive that 
day.” The complaints of the people at last 
compelled the guild to go through the form 
of a discussion on the state of the water- 
works ; but it was so managed as to lead to 
/nothing more than the old question of blue 
‘and yellow. The dwellers in the Land of 





badges. They instituted a course of lectures | Routine rose in the morning, after the grand 
on buckets, held discussions on the modes of | debate, and eagerly perused their papers, 
wearing the badge ; and, at last, carried their | hoping to find some plan for mending pipes 
refinements so far as to assert, that the people and cisterns; but they found. nothing better 
wanted, not more water, but a grand, original, | than a blue speech of five columns—all about 











decorated water-company. So, in talk, at 
least, there was a plentiful supply of the fluid, 
It was— 


“ Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink !” 
But, while the guild was flourishing, the 
people were again suffering from thirst, and | 


drinking from muddy streams. Several ad- 
venturers went out to find the pure fountains 
in the hilly country. They were simple, prac- 
tical men, rather rudely dressed, without 
badges ; and, having no permission to use the 


original buckets, they carried the precious 


fluid in all kinds of vessels—rude crockery, 
tins, pans—anything that would hold water. 


yellow buckets ! 

Here ends our parable ; for it describes the 
present state of the water-question in the 
Land of Routine. If any reader doubts it, 
|let him visit the country (it is not far off), 
and there, in the time of sultry weather, he 
will see the broken pipes and leaking cisterns ; 
while, among these ruins, he will observe how 
numerous are “the true original” (but very 
dry) watermen, who wear badges, carry 
empty buckets, and go about declaiming 
against all irregular proceedings. 


THE TERRACES, 
In a certain colony, the land was arranged 


| 





These irregularities offended the brethren of in terraces, or as steps, one rising a few feet 
the guild, who commenced actions of trespass above another. The base was a level, having 
against the adventurers, criticised the new/|a subsoil of clay, which received the drainage 
buckets, laughed at the inelegant shapes! from the terraces, and was, consequently, 
of the crockery, and cited several cases of! very unwholesome. The safety of the whole 
extremely old people, who had died some| colony depended on the firmness of the dikes 








few years after drinking the heterodox water. 

It would be unfair to represent that the 
old routiniers had been altogether idle and 
indifferent during the time of general distress 
from drought. It is true, they did not mend 
their pipes and cisterns ; but they found em- 
ployment of another kind. Beside their com- 
mon quarrel with the Irregular Watermen, 
they ia among themselves a family-feud 
between the two parties of Blue and Yellow, 
so named from the colours of their respective 
empty buckets; and it unfortunately hap- 
pened that, just in the time of the great 
drought, this quarrel had become curiously 
complicated and highly interesting. On the 
outside of the Guild Hall, nothing could be 
heard but loud complaints of the want of 
water, and the ruinous condition of the aque- 
ducts: while, in the chamber, the blue and 
yellow controversy seemed interminable. In 


or embankments, which héld back an im- 
mense body of water, and in old times had 
been so well constructed that it was supposed 
they would last for ever. 

Each terrace was occupied by a certain 
class of settlers: the people on the Clay Level 
lived in mean cottages; above them, the 
settlers on the first platform, styled Comfort 
Terrace, inhabited rather small but conveni- 
ent houses, and were mostly employed in 
trade. On the higher ground, Golden Ter- 
race had its mansions, gardens, carriage- 
roads, and other signs of opulence. Above, 
Rank Terrace was, in reality, not better than 
the golden platform ; but its occupiers were 
allowed to wear certain badges, greatly 
coveted by the Goldeners, On the highest 
platform, Government Terrace, by its august 
symbols of power and dignity, cast a shade 
over all inferior grandeur, 
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It was the main feature of society through- 
out the colony, that, on every terrace, the 
residents visited among themselves, refused 
to associate with the lower orders, and indus- 
triously strove to find certain zigzag paths 
up to the next higher platform. Upward— 
ever upward! This was the constant move- 
ment of the terrace-people—from Comfort to 
Gold, from Gold to Rauk, and from this (by 
a very easy flight of stairs) to Government 
Terrace. Everywhere, it was a point of 
etiquette to avoid allusions to the Clay Level 
—excepting some special occasions, when it 
was recognised as an inevitable nuisance. 
But, in almost every country, we find some 
remarkable anomaly in the customs of society. 
In the terrace-colony there was a strange 
ceremony, now and then performed by the 
higher classes, when they descended from 
their terraces, entered the cottages of the 
dwellers on Clay Level, shook hands with the 
lower orders, fondled their dirty children, and 
distributed sums of money. lt was a farce, 
acted in commemoration of certain institu- 
tions otherwise forgotten. 

In ordinary times the terrace-people were 
all so busy in climbing, or finding out the zig- 
zag paths leading upward, that they almost 
forgot the fact that, in former ages, the dikes 
had been sometimes broken down by inunda- 
tions, and had required for their repair the 
labour of every man in the colony. Once, 
there had been a spade in every house ; but 


on the terraces the rude implement had been 
exchanged for a tiny toy-spade, made of gold 
or silver, and tied as a badge to a button- 
hole. 

Meanwhile, the higher people boasted of 
the glorious constitution of the dikes which 
were leaking at their foundations. The water, 


flowing through subterraneous channels, 
found its way down to the Clay Level, and 
made that district very unwholesome, For 
a time, this served only as a stimulant to the 
climbing process, Every one endeavoured to 
go upward, as far as possible, from the 
malaria of the swampy land. But the water 
rose, higher, and still higher, until the people 
of Comfort Terrace began to complain of 
their damp houses, Up from Clay Level to 
Golden Terrace rose the stream of stagnant 
pools, and even Rank complained of an oppres- 
sive quality of the air. Then came plans of 
reform ; but the little silver spades could do 
nothing. Many theories were propounded. 
Waterproof floors were laid down for the 
comfort of the higher classes, “ But,” said 
one, “it is not the rising of the water that 
hurts us ; it is the bad evaporation from the 
Clay Level.”—“We must pump back the 
water into the Level,” said another. <A coal- 
merchant recommended large fires ; a practi- 
cal man, who hated all new and comprehen- 
sive measures, advocated mops! , “Let it 
come, and mop it up as it comes!” said this 
genius. Another man, of a merry disposi- 
tion, declared that the evil was parily 
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imaginary. A melancholy man asserted, that 
it was, like many other grievances, simply 
inevitable. Many, however, traced symptoms 
to their causes, and complained that “the 
dikes had been neglected ;” but the com- 
plainants had formerly voted in favour ot 
the scheme of setting aside the real workmen 
with the real spades, and giving the custody 
of the dikes into the hands of the idlers on 
Rank Terrace, who wore silver-spades at 
their button-holes. The question of the 
dike-system could hardly be mooted without 
recalling unpleasant recollections: for ex- 
ample ; that a. B. and c., on Comfort Terrace, 
had voted for the infant son of p. on Rank 
Terrace, when he was appointed as Grand 
Dike Conservator and High Guardian of the 
Silver Spade. All the terraces had combined 
in enacting a law, that none of the men of 
Clay Level, however well they might handle 
real spades, should meddle with the structure 
of the dikes. 

In the neighbourhood of the colony, there 
lived an eccentric, old hermit—a student of 
geology — who loved to pore beneath the 
surfaces of things. From time to time, he had 
sent warnings to the dwellers on the terraces, 
telling them that the embankments were in 
an unsound condition; but his theories had 
been commonly rejected as too wide and im- 
practicable. In the present emergency, he 
repeated his admonitions: “ Your plan of 
separate interests on your several terraces,” 
said he, “is very pretty, and the silver spades 
are neat decorations; but the dikes are 
leaking! Their repair requires the united 
efforts of the whole colony. Forget Comfort 
Terrace, Golden Terrace, and Rank Terrace, 
Ask not on what platform a man may dwell ; 
but demand, as the great qualification in 
every public officer, that he shall handle well 
a real spade. Throw away the silver toys, 
with the ribbons and other trumpery, and 
march away—shoulder to shoulder — fine 
broad-cloth and fustian, to the repair of 
the dikes; or, as surely as water finds its 
level, you will be all drowned !” —“ He isa 
revolutionist !” said the men of Rank Ter- 
race; and the old man’s counsel was re- 
jected. 

So the leak continued, growing wider and 
wider, from day to day, and sapping the 
foundations of the dike. There it stood under- 
mined, wearing away, trembling with every 
pulsation of the great mass of water, until, 
at last, it fell, and down came the roaring 
flood, covering the Clay Level and dashing 
wave after wave, higher and higher, on the 
terraces. Now, from Comfort, Gold and Rank 
Terraces the people ran to the old hermit, 
begging for advice. But his calm admonition 
was changed to bitter mockery. “Why come 
to me ?” said he, “ it is too late for philosophy. 
Words can do nothing now. But never 
despair! Pull your pretty little silver spades 
from your button-holes, and stop the inunda- 
tion !” 
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